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"If we are learning anything from 
our experience, we are learning that 
it is time for us to go to work, and 
the first work of these times and the 
first work of our society is education.” 

— Lyndon B. Johnson 
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CONFERENCE ON TOMORROW 

Delegates representing a cross-section of Cali- 
fornia’s leaders met to consider the place of 
vocational education in tomorrow’s world 

GENERAL SESSIONS 

THE OPENING SESSION 

Before more than 800 delegates, Max Rafferty, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, opened 
the first session of the two-day conference - 

THE HONORABLE CARL D. PERKINS 

The Kentucky Congressman who led the way 
in passage of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 called lor more help for elementary and 
secondary schools 

SEYMOUR WOLFBEIN 

Shifting labor patterns and the boom in teen- 
agers drew the attention of the U.S. Labor 
Department’s leading manpower specialist 

THE HONORABLE MARY CONWAY KOHLER 

One of America’s experts on juvenile prob- 
lems. blending judicial experience with a 
woman’s compassion; reminded her audience 
of the varied problems of young people with- 
out jobs — — 

WALTER M. ARNOLD 

The Assistant U.S. Commissioner of Education 
spotlighted national successes and failures in 
vocational education, and urged California to 
continue its leadership-in the field 

NOW HEAR YOUTH 

Young people whose successful careers stem 
from current California vocational education 
programs encouraged conference delegates to 
explore future vocational training needs 

PAUL H. SHEATS 

The Dean of University of California Exten- 
sion urged broad new courses of continuing 
education for adults, including company-paid 
programs 

THE HONORABLE EDMUND G. BROWN 

California’s Governor challenged delegates in 
their closing session to look for new paths to 
success in vocational education 

DISCUSSION SECTIONS 

Delegates explored vocational education prob- 
lems and made recommendations for solving 
them 
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“The basic purpose of our voca- 
tional education effort is sound and 
sufficiently broad to provide a basis 
for meeting future needs However, 
the technological changes which have 
occurred in all occupations call for 
a review and reevaluation.” 

— John F. Kennedy 
F ebruary 20, 1961 
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Preface 



Californians have long valued all aspects of education and have 
allocated a major portion of the state’s resources to a public schoo 
system designed to benefit all citizens in all areas of educational 
preparation To meet the needs of California’s millions in these dec- 
ades of breathtaking technological change, it has become increas- 
ingly important to education-particularly vocational edu cat on— to 
adjust to modern needs. No longer is there time for a slow diffusion 
of occupational changes into the educational curriculum. Change 
must be rapid; otherwise our complex social and economic systems 
ran he Qerioiislv damaged. 



It was to chart a new course for vocational education that the 
California State Conference on Vocational Education was convene . 
A cross-section of Californians met the issues head on in an intensive 
two days of discussion, reflection, and deliberation. 



This report is intended to provide a summary of the discussions, 
the actions, and the points of view expressed at the conference. In a 
sense, this report may serve as a window to the future developm . 
of vocational education in California. 



Thomas W. Braden 

President 

State Board of Education 



Max Rafferty 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and Director of Education 




CONFERENCE O 



B / Lachlan MacDonald 



A pioneer conference for policy-level study of voca- 
tional education in the state of California has given 
definition to the new dimensions of a large-scale pro- 
gram in occupational training. 

Some 800 delegates of community', industry, labor, 
business, church, and school groups met together and 
heard from key national, state, and local authorities. 
Their aim: to develop greater understanding of the 
problems affecting the current and future educational 
needs of the nation’s work force. 

The two-day conference at the Statler-Hilton Hotel 
in Los Angeles, January 11-12, 1965, created a pattern 
of information, discussion, and cooperation designed to 
improve „nd expand vocational education in California 
high schools, adult education programs, and junior col- 
leges. At the same time the conference demonstrated 
ways in which other states may develop plans to uti- 
lize the benefits of extensive and complex federal legis- 
lation, such as the far-reaching Vocational Education 
Act of 1965. 

Immediate press, radio, and television response and 
the comments of the delegates themselves indica'"' the 
growth of greater understanding, acceptance, and will- 
ingness to support vocational education programs. 

The conference, which was called by Max Rafferty, 
California’s Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 



the State Rnird of Education, laid a basis for reestab- 
lishment of the dignity of work and the value of labor. 

Those in attendance heard six general session ad- 
dresses on major topics which were supplemented by 
detailed presentations in 1 1 afternoon discussion ses- 
sions. In addition, six young people presented “Now 
Hear Youth.” a panel on current vocational experi- 
ences. Written versions of the general session speeches 
and summaries of the discussions and of the youth 
panel appear in this report. 

Tomorrotv science ivill have moved forward 
yet one more step, and there will be no appeal 
from the judgment tvhich will then be pro- 
nounced on the uneducated. 

— Alfred North Whitehead 

The chief legislative topic among conferees was the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, which some au- 
thorities predicted will have a national influence com- 
parable to that of the Morrill Act of 1862 and the 
Hatch Act of 1887, the milestone laws which estab- 
lished America’s land-grant colleges and the agricul- 
tural experiment stations operated in connection with 
them. 
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TOMORROW 



The Vocational Education Act of 1963 has its roots 
in the National Vocational Education acts first adopted 
by the Congress in 1917 and subsequently amended. 
Every year since 1917, Congress has reviewed the lo- 
cal-state-federal programs, which have been expanded 
and extended by several successive enactments. 

The major vocational education statutes, which 
many attending the conference have helped to develop 
or implement at various levels of society, are: 

• The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, which provides $7 
million annually toward preparation of vocational 
education teachers, promotion of vocational educa- 
tion programs, and state development of vocational 
education in agriculture, the trades, homemaking, 
and industry 

• The George-Barden Act of 1946, which provides 
$29 million annually for further vocational educa- 
tion 

• The Practical Nurse Amendment of 1956, which 
provides $5 million annually to increase the num- 
ber of adequately trained professional and practical 
nurses and health personnel 

• The Fishery Training Amendment of 1956, which 
provides $180,000 annually for fishery personnel 
training 

» The National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
which provides $15 million annually for technician 
training 

• The Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962, which provides for the retraining of persons 
displaced by automation and other changes in the 
economy. In 1964-65 this program provided $110 
million for such training and allowances 

• The Area Redevelopment Act of 1961, which pro- 
vided $4.5 million annually for training in econom- 
ically distressed areas until 1965 

In addition, special World War II vocational edu- 
cation programs trained 7.5 million people in a five- 
year, period, at a cost of $297 million. 

In fiscal 1964 the combined federal statutes, exclu- 
sive of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, were 
providing $170.6 million annually to benefit 4 million 
students (half of them adults) in high schools and 
colleges. Every state and territory offers federally 
aide ! vocational educational programs; in all but the 
most recent programs, states must match federal funds, 
dollar for dollar. 

On February 20, 1961, President John F. Kennedy, 
in his message to Congress on American education. 




California takes a 
look at the future of 
vocational education 
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told of his plans to convene an advisory body to review 
and evaluate the current national vocational education 
acts and to make recommendations for improving and 
redirecting the program. 

Every individual has a place to fill in the 
world, and is important in some respect whether 
he chooses to be so or not. 

— Nathaniel Hawthorne 

On October 5, 1961, the White House announced 
that the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
had appointed the panel of consultants on vocational 
education. The panel concluded its review and sub- 
mitted its report in November, 1962. Copies of the 
report, Education for a Changing World of Work , 
along with appendixes and a summary report, are 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 

. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.G., 
90402. 

In Education for a Changing World of Work , the 
President’s panel charted the course of the new pro- 
grams which vocational education must develop to 
serve a nation in technological and economic change. 

The panel pointed out that of the 87 million people 
working full-time by 1970, 26 million of them will be 
young workers starting jobs for the first time. To 
make sure that these young people have the aptitudes, 



skills, and education to match the needs of the econ- 
omy is a giant task. 

Of f.vkry TEN pupils now in elementary schools, three 
will not graduate from high school, three will grad- 
uate and go to work, and four will continue their edu- 
cation. Of the four, only two will finish four years 
of college. In other words, even though college enroll- 
ments will double during this decade, eight out of 
ten pupils now enrolled in the elementary schools will 
not graduate from college. How, asked the President’s 
panel, will these eight out of ten fare in the changing 
world of work? 

The panel recommended a local-state-federal part- 
nership to teach the skills the nation needs. It reported 
that: 

• Vocational education is not available in enough 
schools. 

• Vocational education is not available to all who 
need it. 

• Vocational education is not preparing for enough 
jobs. 

• The need for technical training after high school is 
critical. 

In a specific agenda for action, the panel proposed 
federal appropriations for: 

1. Youth in high school who are preparing to enter 
the labor market or to become homemakers 
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2. High school youth with academic, socioeco- 
nomic, or other handicaps that prevent them from 
succeeding in the regular vocational education pro- 
gram 

3. Youth and adults who have completed or left 
high school and are full-time students preparing to 
enter the labor market 

4. Youth and adults unemployed or at work who 
need training or retraining to achieve employment 
stability 

5. Services and facilities required to assure quality 
in all vocational and technical education programs 

Congressional leadership was quick to recognize the 
priority and practicality of the panel’s call for appro- 
priations. With the passage of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963, a program of federal assistance which 
will reach $225 million annually was provided to con- 
tinue to improve vocational education. 

The implications of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 were explained at the conference by Walter 
Arnold, Assistant U.S. Commissioner of Education for 
Vocational Education Services: 

The bill removes the so-called restrictions or limitations 
that previously existed under the older Vocational Education 
acts and now opens wide to the states and their school sys- 
tems many opportunities for expanding services. For exam- 
ple, the New Vocational Education Act requires that the 
programs be geared much more closely to the labor market 
needs. It identifies employment opportunities. It opens wide 
the whole range of occupations for assistance in organizing 
training other than in the professions. It suggests, and in fact 
almost requires, that training opportunities be offered for all 
levels of ability in jobs other than professions. It contem- 
plates that all kinds of institutions in the country will be 
used; that is, the comprehensive high schools, the vocational- 
technical high schools, so-called area schools, junior and 
community colleges, and in fact the four- year colleges and 
the universities. 

Dr. Arnold pointed out that the law requires con- 
stant evaluation of its own program, with the first 
evaluation group, which will be appointed next year, 
to report to Congress by January 1, 1968. Another 
important feature is the provision of 10 percent of the 
annual appropriation for research into vocational-tech- 
nical education problems throughout the country. 



“In general,” Dr. Arnold summarized, “all these 
measures contemplate a much more massive attack on 
the economic and social problems of the country.” 

Most appropriately, the keynote speaker of the 
California State Conference on Vocational Education 
was the sponsor of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, the Honorable Carl Perkins, Congressman from 
the Seventh District, Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

Pointing out that national problems become state 
problems because of population mobility, Congressman 
Perkins suggested ways in which the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act will Help Americans to meet the changes 
created by automation, defense needs, dropout trends, 
minority group struggles, and other problems. He fo- 
cused attention on a lack in education in basic skills 
at the elementary and secondary levels, education 
which would make individual adjustment possible, en- 
abling persons to reach their potential and profit from 
established programs. 

There is as much dignity in tilling a field as 
in writing a poem. 

— Booker T. 'Washington 

The Congressman praised California for setting a 
pattern of leadership by utilizing the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963 for local programs. 

The Kentuckian’s message to Californians followed 
the opening remarks of Max Rafferty, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, who announced plans for a na- 
tionwide conference of the states which he hoped 
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would chart the course of education for the next dec- 
ade, particularly in the area of vocational education. 

“More of our young people are involved in this area 
than any other, and, therefore, it is going to assume 
a proportionately large place on the national scale,” 
California’s Superintendent of Public Instruction noted. 



Each man has his vocation. The talent is the 
call. 



•Ralph Waldo Emerson 



Dr. Rafferty posed some general questions for the 
delegates, urging them not to be satisfied with theo- 
retical answers to questions like the following: What 
should we be teaching boys and girls in the high school 
area of vocational education? Is what we are doing 
now adequate? How can vocational education help 
solve the dropout problem? How can it solve the youth 
unemployment problems? What do business, industry, 



For some the conference was 
an initiation into a larger 
world of vocational educa- 
tion than they had previously 
experienced . 



and labor want the schools to turn out in the way of 
raw material for the factories and the businesses of the 
1970s and 1980s? 

The delegates heard Seymour Wolfbein, Director 
of the Office of Manpower, Automation, and Train- 
ing of the U.S. Department of Labor, predict that “the 
entire employment picture in the United States is 
going to change radically in the next ten years.” He 
recommended a vocational education process which 
would “help peoples at all stages of educational devel- 
opment ... to withstand the inevitable changes that 
are going to occur.” 

Edmund G. Brown, Governor of California, told 
the delegates how new methods may be used to solve 
community problems in California— problems related 
to transportation, institutions, sanitation, and other op- 
erations of government and industry. Scientists and 
engineers of the space age have “the ability to think 
in terms of new dimensions, to break down barriers, 
and to use technological skills to solve the problems 
of the everyday world. We have asked these talented 
men. who so far have had their minds on the stars, to 
use their skills on earth,” the Governor said. 
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He also told the delegates that California has asked 
aerospace engineers to design systems that will “im- 
prove our data” on educational requirements. And the 
work of these engineers will have implications for 
vocational education, he said. 

After listening to the speakers and taking extensive 
notes in their discussion sessions, the delegates were 
given an opportunity to summarize the conference 
events. 

For some the conference was an initiation into a 
larger world of vocational education than they had 
previously experienced. 

Others, familiar with the terms and ideas, occasion- 
ally drifted into restatements; yet, they were able to 
reflect independently on what they had seen and 
heard. As the conference report was being prepared, 
comments from those attending were beginning to be 
heard: 

“Vocational education is being recognized in a form 
that is going to be more palatable to nonvocational 
educators.” 

“This is an important step in getting the state master 
plan for vocational education underway.” 



“I think the conference identified the interested and 
active persons in vocational education. As an industrial 
man, I was interested in the increased ability to com- 
municate with people in vocational education.” 

“Vocational education is an area where management 
and labor can get together and better understand each 
other’s feelings and problems.” 

In statements like these the delegates indicated the 
impact the conference had upon their own concepts 
of vocational education. 

If the answers to our social problems are hard to 
formulate, the experience at the conference was never- 
theless significant. The fabric of California vocational 
education is no longer what it was, nor does its image 
in the public eye reflect past stereotypes. 

The principle of change is being accepted; the 
specifics of new action are yet to come. 

There is no trade or employment but the 
yotmg man follotving it may become a hero. 

— Walt Whitman 
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The 

Opening 

Session 



Delegates to the California State Conference on 
Vocational Education were a varied group. At the 
opening session of the conference, business execu- 
tives rubbed shoulders with turret-lathe operators, 
and scientists settled themselves in seats next to teen- 
aged members of the Furore Farmers of America. 

The mixture was not accidental. Invitations to 
participate in the conference purposely had been 
extended to a cross-section of the people of the 
state. As a means of ensuring new viewpoints and 
ideas, the conference planners had been especially 
careful to invite persons not fully familiar with the 
history of vocational education. 

While delegates were finding their seats for the 
opening session, press representatives were inter- 
viewing key conference speakers. The interviews 
were focused on teenage employment problems. 
Seymour Wolfbein of the U.S. Department of 
Labor reminded newsmen that the percent of teen- 
agers looking for work was well over twice that 
of the adult population— and that the percent of 
unemployed teenagers in racial minority groups was 
twice what it was for the average teenage figure. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction .Max Raf- 
ferty, commenting to the press on outmoded high 
school vocational education courses, said that too 
many teenagers were “building birdcages and over- 
hauling jalopies”; he called for more meaningful 
programs. 

Soft-spoken Carl I). Perkins, the Kentucky 
Congressman who shepherded the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963 through the House of Repre- 
sentatives, praised California vocational education 
leadership but recommended more national concern 
with elementary and secondly education as a base 
for training in complex vocational skills. 

After the interviews were completed, the guest 
speakers took their places on the podium of ■'the 
conference hall, a high school ROTC color guard 
carried the flag down the aisle, and I)r. Rafferty 
rapped his gavel to open the first general session of 
the conference. 



California’s Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Max Rafferty addressed the 
opening session. 



The Honorable Carl D. Perkins 
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Man’s Relationshij 



I. am delighted to have this opportunity to be in 
the magnificent state of California arid am pleased to 
extend my greetings to your fine Governor, the Hon- 
orable Edmund G. Brown, and to the chairman and 
officers of your state conference. I wish to compliment 
Dr. Rafferty and the State Board of Education for 
pioneering in a conference of this nature. I well realize 
that you will not obtain all the answers that you are 
seeking, but you will make much progress. I am par- 
ticularly pleased to have the opportunity to be in the 
home state of my friends and colleagues who work 
with me on the House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee. I have heard many fine and remarkable things 
about California opportunities from Jimmy Roosevelt, 
George Brown, Gus Hawkins, and Alphonzo Bell, all 
four of whom as members of Congress served on the 
committee and contributed in writing the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. 

Before I gel into this discussion, I w r ant to pav 
tribute to Paul Sheats, Dean of the Universitv Exten- 
sion, University of California. He served on the voca- 
tional education panel, appointed bv President Ken- 
nedy, which laid the foundation for 'the enactment of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963. The legislation 
that was finally enacted embodied many of the panel’s 
recommendations. 

In spite of man’s remarkable facility to adjust to 
the whims of nature and the physical forces which 
constantly threaten his security, he finds it most diffi- 
cult to adjust to the adversities of his own making. 
We are all aware of the rapidly changing economic 
conditions that have occurred, accelerated by the new 
technologies which scientific investigation and research 
have produced. Technology has enabled less than 10 
percent of our population to provide enough food to 
feed the entire population, with gigantic surpluses that 
pose tremendous problems. Technological change and 
the ensuing automation of many economic activities 
have created job dislocations not only off the farm but 
in all types of industry in this country. The shift of 
employment from farm to city has placed great de- 
mands on our educational systems and institutions to 
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assure our rural youth of an educational background 
which will be suitable to the world of work they will 
find upon graduation. 

The 88th Congress has been often referred to as the 
Education Congress,” and well it might be, for it 
passed a number of monumental acts directed toward 
helping our educational system adjust man to his 
changing work environment. 

The 88th Congress, in thinking of our higher educa- 
tional needs, did not confine itself to bricks and mortar. 
In the amendments to the National Defense Education 
Act, the Student Loan Program "was greatly expanded 
and its payment provisions liberalized. In addition, the 
so-called Antipoverty Bill, which was fashioned in the 
House Education and Labor Committee, created a 
w ?£^“ stu< ^y program for our colleges and universities. 

.The 88th Congress did not confine itself to the needs 
of higher education. The largest federal vocational as- 
sistance program in history was enacted in the form 
of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. For the first 
time, federal funds became available to assist state voca- 
tional education programs in the construction of 
buildings. 

In November, 1964, the U.S. Office of Education an- 
nounced the allocation of 169 million dollars from 
federal funds to the states for operation of vocational 
education programs. California received the largest 
allotment— $11,283,295, a dramatic increase over the 
previous rate of federal contribution for vocational 
education, which was about $3,067,741. These funds 
may be used not only for construction, but also for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries and the purchase of new 
equipment and materials. Written into the law were 
firm provisions to initiate a work-study program 
which will enable many deserving students to obtain 
the necessary financial assistance to attend vocational 
schools. 

I commend your state for its leadership in voca- 
tional and technical education. Responsible California 
administrators made a substantial contribution to the 
hearings which it was my privilege to conduct in fash- 
ioning the Vocational Education Act of 1963. C. W. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 




His Working Environment 



Patrick, President of San Diego Junior College, ap- 
peared before our subcommittee as chairman of the 
Committee on Vocational-Technical Education of the 
California Junior College Association, and he gave the 
committee keen insight into problems of this particu- 
lar phase of education in California. 

I have also observed that California has an outstand- 
ing program. Within three months after Congress 
made funds available, California was fully operational 
under the provisions of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963. 

Because California was first in the nation to obtain 
approval for its state plan, at least 200 California school 
districts are now operating new or extended programs 
under the provisions of the act. 

California’s program of vocational education, long 
the most extensive in the United States, has been ac- 
complished through dependence upon the comprehen- 
sive school principle, making vocational instruction a 
part of the total stream of public education, not some- 
thing secured in special vocational or trade schools, 
which segregate boys and girls on the basis of their 
occupational choices. 

You are going to be able to come up with new 
breakthroughs in vocational education at every level: 
high school, adult school, and junior college. The new 
funds have become “seed money” to many districts; 
they serve as incentives to experiment. I feel that you 



will come out of this conference with suggestions and 
recommendations that will benefit not only the state 
of California but the whole American educational sys- 
tem. This conference certainly will benefit labor and 
management and be of greatest benefit to dropouts. 

Congress has been aware of the challenge of this 
dropout problem. It has acted through a number of 
programs to help individuals suffering from lack of 
education and work. Under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act, unemployed and underem- 
ployed adults can receive subsistence payments while 
attending vocational education training courses de- 
signed to fit them for remunerative occupations. This 
program is designed to extend to the hard-core unem- 
ployed group in that it also permits instruction of 
those who lack the fundamentals in reading, writing, 
and mathematics, which are so necessary to secure the 
maximum benefit from vocational training courses. 

As chairman of the General Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, I have for many years conducted hearings on 
the adult basic education legislation, the Youth Op- 
portunities Act, elementary-secondary education, and 
other legislation pending in the Congress; and I have 
often realized that we needed more progress in the 
area of vocational education legislation. There was 
something lacking— the old Vocational Education Act 
needed to be modernized and expanded because it did 
not cope with the problem of job oxientation. 



Carl D. Perkins, a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from eastern Kentucky, long has been 
active in legislation relating to education. He is the 
ranking Democratic member of the House Education 
and Labor Committee in the 89th Congress, and is 
chairman of that committee’s Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation. He has introduced several significant educa- 
tion bills, among them the Impacted Areas bill of 



1956 and the Adult Basic Education Act of 1961. 

The work of Congressman Perkins and his com- 
mittee, following the report of President Kennedy’s 
Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education, pro- 
duced the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

Congressman Perkins currently is active in devel- 
oping legislation for federal aid to primary and 
secondary schools. 
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“Flexible skills anc 
dividuals adjust tc 

Consider that today the gross national product of this 
country is in excess of $600 billion, that average earn- 
ings in manufacturing are in excess of $100 per week, 
that per capita income is in excess of $2,500 a year, 1 

and that civilian employment of this country has gone 
beyond the 70 million mark. 

On the other hand, take into consideration that one- 
fifth of all American families live on less than $3,000 
per year income and 12 percent live on an income of 
less than $2,000. Of this poorer group, 54 percent live 
in the cities and 16 percent on the farms; and about 30 
percent are rural nonfarm residents, such as those in 
the great Appalachian area. We have an unemploy- 
ment rate in this country of approximately 5 percent, 
but the present rate among our teenagers is 14 percent, 
and the rate for our Negro teenagers is approximately 
30 percent. Some 750,000 to 800,000 teenagers are un- 
employed today. , 

It speaks for itself that we must commence to take 
greater notice of the problem of unemployment than 
ever before. Your great state of California is the leader 
in trying to make the greatest contribution. I do not 
know of any other state that has made the effort that 
California has made to cope with the dropout problem v 

and train high school youngsters who will otherwise 
enter the labor force with training inadequate for this 
space age. The greatest problem that we have in the 
Appalachian area that I come from is the lack of train- 
ing opportunities. You have better facilities in this 
area. We lack the vocational education schools. We 
lack elementary-secondary teachers. We hope, during 
the present session of Congress, under the leadership 
of President Johnson, ro‘ pass an elementary-secondary ' 

education bill that will go a long way toward solving 
this basic problem. 

We have already begun efforts to provide oppor- 
tunities for those millions of adult citizens in our coun- 
try who lack a sixth-grade education or its equivalent. 

The Adult Basic Education Act, which I had sponsored 
in two sessions of the Congress, was made a part of the 
so-called Antipoverty .Bill and will provide federal 
funds to help the states establish regular programs of 
instruction for adults in basic educational skills. 

This entire upgrading of educational opportunities 
will have a far-reaching effect on the unemployment 
toll. Slowly but surely these programs will provide 
individuals with the necessary education and training 
so that their flexible skills and knowledge will let them 
adjust to new job opportunities when economic 
changes such as automation affect their occupations. 

The 88th Congress recognized that the educational 
processes do not stop at the school, and that adequate 
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nowledge will let in- 
lew fob opportunities . ” 

library facilities throughout the nation are necessary 
to assure all citizens ready access to current informa- 
tion so necessary to keep pace with rapid changes 
occurring in our country as the result of new ideas 
and new concepts, not only in the field of science and 
< mathematics, but also in all fields of learning. 

The 88th Congress recognized that there is a close 
relationship between the problem of the dropout and 
the preschool education of children who have no finan- 
cial means of obtaining books and preschool instruc- 
tion. For this reason, in the community action provi- 
sions of the Antipoverty Bill, authorization was given 
for federal financial assistance to special programs of 
preschool education for youngsters so as to enable 
them to keep pace with academic requirements in the 
elementary schools. A successful student rarely be- 
comes a dropout, according to much of the evidence 
presented to the committee on which it is my privilege 
to serve. 

In the enactment of Public Law 88-164, the 88th 
Congress expanded assistance in the field of education 
and programs for handicapped children through grants 
to public and nonprofit institutions of higher learning 
to assist in training personnel to train teachers in the 
field of education of mentally retarded and other 
handicapped children. As is well known, the 87th Con- 
gress also enacted improvement in the laws for pro- 
grams of education of such handicapped children. 

A new Nurses Training Act was made law, and 
legislation was enacted to increase the opportunities 
for the training of physicians, dentists, and professional 
health personnel so as to assure our communities of a 
more adequate supply of people trained in health. 

As I have said, these legislative accomplishments in- 
dicate that there is some evidence to support those 
who would call the 88th Congress the “Education 
Congress.” However, I clo not think that we should let 
these accomplishments blind us to the fact that we are 
a far cry from the point where we can provide every 
child and every adult in the nation with the education 
which our times demand. 

Even though we have increased federal funds in the 
vocational education program from approximately $47 
million to $159 million, we have not yet filled the 
need in our vocational schools: to assure every citizen 
of an opportunity for the training which our economy 
requires and which the individual needs to realize his 
own full potential. 

However, as significant as these educational legis- 
lative achievements have been in meeting the pressing 
manpower problems of the 1960s, we have virtually 
ignored the foundation of our educational structure— 




the elementary and secondary systems. In the final 
analysis it is the soundness of man’s basic educational 
skills— the three R’s, if you please— which will deter- 
mine his ability to adjust to the economic and tech- 
nological forces which are constantly affecting his 
einployrr it. In our modem age, as rapidly as techno- 
logical cl lges are made, not only is it necessary for a 
man to continue his education as he works to keep 
abreast of the changes that are occurring in his job, 
but also it may be necessary for him to undergo re- 
training for an entirely new occupation more than 
once during his lifetime. 

It becomes almost too obvious that an individual’s 
ability to continue his education during a working 
career or to embark upon a new course of training 
depends upon how well our elementary and secondary 
school systems have done the job initially. One of the 
greatest problems confronting the operation of the 
Manpower Development and Training Act and other 
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“The foundation of vocational education is jeopardized ” 



retraining programs has been reaching the hard core 
of our unemployed, because it consists of older work- 
ers who find their level of achievement in the basic 
education skills inadequate for the reading and mathe- 
matical requirements of present-day vocational train- 
ing courses. 

The problems confronting elementary and secon- 
dary education in California are particularly acute. 
Your state is confronted with the continuing rush 
of people to seek homes in California. Every day 
more than 1,600 people come to your state to live. In 
terms of classroom facilities alone, this may conserva- 
tively amount to 26 new classrooms each day. Adding 
complexity to the problem is the fact that students 
are entering classrooms in California equipped in 
varying degrees of competency to c^rry on academic 
work. The inadequacies of our elementary and secon- 
dary school systems in other states are reflected by 
the newcomers to the classroom here in your own 
state. The mobility of the American people today, 
where one out of every four families can be expected 
to make a move every year, illustrates the national 
proportions of the education problem and the great 
need for providing full educational opportunities in 
all areas of the nation. 

There are many elementary and secondary schools 
throughout our nation which simply do not have the 
local financial resources to build the classrooms, to 
hire and to train the teachers, to provide adequate 
lunch programs, to purchase the best instructional 
equipment and aids, and to furnish suitable transpor- 
tation and access to school facilities. 

The foundation upon which we build successful 
- vocational education programs, upon which colleges 
and universities may construct programs to satisfy the 
ever increasing demand for college-trained people, 
in fact the foundation upon which our concept of 
democracy and the full exercise of citizenship rests, 
is jeopardized by the fact that the opportunity for 
elementary and secondary education of the highest 
quality is not available in all areas of our country and 
in all school districts. 

Just as it is easier to see the weaknesses in that part 
of the building or house which is above the ground, 
it has been easier for the Congress and educational 
groups in general to seek improvement of the super- 
structure of the educational system before examining 
the weaknesses in the foundation of the system— the 
elementary and secondary grade level where the 
fundamentals of an education are obtained. 

It is plain to see that our national defense needs 
cannot be met without the scientists and technicians 
to keep pace with technological opportunities. It is 
plain to see that emphasis should be given to science, 
mathematics, and the strengthening of our college 
programs to produce this trained manpower. It is 
plain to see the relationship between high unemploy- 
ment rates and the lack of vocational educational op- 
portunities. 



What is most difficult to see is the fact that an 
individual, armed with a solid basic education, has 
gained the ability to readily acquire new knowledge 
and new skills as the processes of automation and 
technology require him to adjust to new job changes 
and new job opportunities. 

What is difficult to see is that the inability of many 
deserving students to obtain college admission may 
be based upon the lack of funds locally to provide 
that individual with the appropriate elementary and 
secondary education. 

What is difficult to see may be the tremendous bur- 
den imposed upon our colleges and universities to 
spend additional funds and time in furnishing students 
with basic elementary and secondary education in- 
struction which could have and should have been sup- 
plied at the elementary and secondary level. 

Let me conclude with the observation that great 
progress has been made on fashioning a good super- 
structure for our educational system. We must now 
give prompt attention to the urgent needs of its foun- 
dation— our elementary and secondary school system. 

When I first came to the Congress back in 1949, the 
Senate overwhelmingly passed a bill which provided 
$300 million for facilities and teachers’ salaries at the 
elementary and secondary level. But in the House we 
always lacked one vote of getting that needed piece 
of legislation out of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

I believe that because of pioneering conferences 
that are showing the way, the people of this great 
country are going to realize that we cannot afford to 
delay for another generation the passage of this greatly 
needed legislation. 

The new legislation at the elementary and secon- 
dary levels will add one category to legislation which 
has been of tremendous help in impacted areas of de- 
fense installations. Another category will be diametri- 
cally opposite, taking into consideration families with 
low incomes and channeling money through your state 
offices— acting more or less as certifying agents— into 
these particular school districts. The legislation will 
really have as its purpose equalizing educational op- 
portunities in the various states. We hope to reach all 
the people in the great metropolitan areas and in the 
rural sections of the country which have a low. per 
capita income. 

It is estimated that by 1970 we will have about 87 
million people at work in this country and that ap- 
proximately 58 million of the people now employed 
will need their skills upgraded. It is a great challenge, 
not only to the vocational educational leadership but 
also to all educators. I personally feel that we are on 
our way toward solving the dropout problem which 
contributes to youth unemployment. With the great 
technical schools and vocational schools that you 
have in this great state, there is no doubt in my mind 
that you will continue to pioneer in vocational edu- 
cation and set a pace for the nation to follow. 
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Needs of Our Labor Force in the Next Decade 



In 1965 we are going to have a million more 18-year- 
olds than the year before. In this country, and espe- 
cially in California, a million may not sound very big; 
but a million more 18-y6ar-olds are a lot of people. 

# # * 

Age 18 happens to be the age when the American 
male makes his entry into the full-time labor force. 
This year more 18- and 19-year-iolds will come into 
the labor force than did in the entire period from 1950 
to date! 

# * * 

Because of the increase in the number of teen-agers, 
1965 will see the largest number of dropouts in the 
history of the United States. 

We have made studies of dropouts, and for the over- 
whelming majority of these kids you have a pretty 



good idea of what the score is back in the elementary 
grades in terms of attitudes and achievements. It seems 
to me that if we can do something at the elementary 
level about the development of attitudes, we can really 
go a long way toward solving this problem. 

# * * 

There is going to be a 40 percent increase this year 
in the number of people showing up at institutions of 
higher learning, knocking on the door and saying, 
“I want to get in.” (If you have a youngster who 
wants to get into college, I have one piece of advice: 
“Buy a college!”) 

# * * 

In reference to Dr. Rafferty’s comments on oppor- 
tunities in blue-collar work, I think that the best 
piece of vocational guidance that my daughter ever 







Seymour Wolfbein 

Deputy Manpower Administrator 
and Director , Office of 
Manpower , Automation , and 
Training , US . Department 
of Labor 



Dr. Wolfbein has been with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor since 1942. His major areas of 
work have been and are with employment and 
unemployment developments, and occupational in- 
formation for career guidance, as well as automa- 
tion, training, and retraining. He is a Fellow of the 
American Statistical Association and the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Excerpts have been taken from his informal 
remarks at the California State Conference on 
Vocational Education. 
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" This year will see th 




got was back in the third grade. Her teacher made 
the class go around the block on which each child 
lived, making believe that they were census takers 
and finding out the occupation of each father. 

I remember my daughter coming back; her eyeballs 
were twirling. She had been brought up in the typical 
white-collar milieu, but she had just discovered that 
the man with the biggest house and the greenest lawn 
—and for all I know, the biggest mortgage— was not 
the teacher, not the superintendent of schools, but the 
plumber! 

* * * 

Automation, cybernation, increasing output per 
manhour, reducing manhour requirements per unit of 
product— it all adds up to the same thing: You need 
less manpower to get out a given unit of production. 

Here is an example, because every one of these 
things is happening right now: Last year we put out 
more cars than in 1955, the previous record year, but 
we did it with 18 percent fewer workers. 

# # # 

We will not have full employment in the United 
States unless we improve the quality and increase the 
quantity of vocational education programs. 

# # # 

In 1 964 we had more people employed, they worked 
longer hours, the average factory wage was up to 
$103 a week. You name it; we made a record. But 
unemployment among young people went up! 

In 1963 the unemployment rate among teen-agers 
was 250 percent of the national rate. By 1964 it was 
up to 285 percent of the national rate/ 

* # # 

America today stands at the peak of her economic 
prosperity. If we can’t take off from that vantage 
point, we’re going to be in trouble. 

* # # 

Congress has given you a cornucopia of vocational 
education legislation, and there is more coming. 

# # # 

Many of you here helped get the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act off the ground. We have 
been in business with it a little over two years. One 
out of every two trainees is a long-term unemployed 
worker. More than 28 percent of the trainees are 
Negro, a percent even greater than the proportion of 
Negroes among the unemployed. Two out of every 
three trainees got trained in the growth occupations— 
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largest number of dropouts 



the white-collar and skill occupations. The figures that 
we just got for 1964 showed an increase in the place- 
ment rate from about 70 percent to about 75 per- 
cent ... it can be done! 



The* geography of employment opportunities in 
California is going to experience a substantial and sig- 
nificant change in the immediate years ahead and cer- 
tainly in the next decade. The change will stem from 
the impact of advancing technology, the shifting com- 
position of military demands, and— within a year or 
two-a major change in the composition of your im- 
migration. You are not immune to what the rest of the 
nation has been experiencing in terms of geographic 
shifts. You have already seen it in the changing com- 
position of military demands. 
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There will be an upending of occupational standings 
—practically a manpower revolution in the State of 
California. Substantial emphasis is going to be given 
in the nation, and especially in California, not only to 
the obvious professional white-color jobs, but also to 
that band of occupations we call “skilled persons” and 
the service occupations. 

Service occupations are the second biggest growing 
band of job opportunities in this country. They in- 
clude some of the relatively low-skilled, low-paying 
occupations — the personal-service occupations. Those 
of you in the vocational training will want to move 
into that one as quickly as possible. 

# * * 

The key word that ties all of this together is 
“change.” I challenge anyone in this audience to name 
one occupation which is immune to the impact of 
advancing technology, or which will be immune in 
the next few years. 

* * * 

We now have more people employed in the service- 
producing industries than in the goods-producing in- 
dustries. You’re going to see that doubled in spades 
in California in the next few years. 



You pick up a newspaper and look at the want ads. 
The words weren’t even around a half-dozen years 
ago. 

' * * * 

It’s no longer a neat, stable world where you can 
take young people and give them some lovely form 




of vocational education that will fit them snugly into 
a nice job slot. For better or for worse, it’s not that 

way. 

* * * 

Vocational education is the process which helps 
people at all stages of their educational development 
to withstand the inevitable changes that are going to 
occur in the relationship between what they learned 
and what they are going to be called upon to do in 
the worid of work. 
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The Honorable Mary Conway Kohler 



“Our economic growth in California 
is not yet solid enough . . . 
to preclude the roots and offshoots 
of poverty which we see around us . 9 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



You may recall that when Willie Sutton was asked, 
“Why do you rob banks?” he replied, “That’s where 
the money is.” 

I don’t know much about your money out here, but 
I do know a great deal about your power and poten- 
tial. I know that you are the fastest-growing state in 
the country. I know that your labor force has in- 
creased most rapidly during the past ten years— 35 
percent compared to 14 percent in the nation as a 
whole. I know that one out of every three engineers 
in the United States works in California. I know that 
of all the research money ever spent in this country, 
90 percent has been spent by living scientists, many 
of whom reside in California. 

One might say that you never had it so good. In 
fact, the United States has never had it so good. Gone 
I are the days of hard labor and drudgery so common 

when we were young. Were we meeting just 100 years 
i ago, we would be discussing a new law restricting the 

working hours of children under fourteen years of age 



to ten hours a day. Look how far we have come in 
that area in a century. 

The sudden great affluence experienced by our gen- 
eration will probably never be repeated. Today we 
earn more, we spend more. We have over trillions in 
assets, and our wealth increases. Yet our economic 
growth is neither fast enough nor solid enough to pre- 
clude the roots and offshoots of poverty which choke 
at least one-fifth of our population. 

Let me give you some examples. An estimated 16 
million children are so handicapped by the influences 
of poverty that they have difficulty with minimal 
achievement in school. Sixteen-year-olds are three 
times more likely to leave school if their families have 
annual incomes under $5,000 than they are if the fam- 
ily income is $7,500 or more a year. Half of our young 
men fail to qualify for Selective Service; nearly one- 
fourth of them fail the Armed Forces mental test. 

I believe that we are maintaining too high a rate of 
unemployment when it still hovers around 5 percent. 



Mrs. Mary Conway Kohler is a native of San 
Francisco. For 15 years she was referee of the Su- 
perior Court of that city in its Juvenile Division. 
Earlier she was chief probation officer of the court. 

Presently Mrs. Kohler is a consultant on youth 
problems to the U. S. Department of Labor, to the 
Mayor’s Povery Council of New York and to numer- 
ous foundations and governmental agencies. 



As consultant to the Ford Foundation, Mrs. Kohler 
spent five months in Europe in 1959 studying 
methods used by European courts to combat juvenile 
delinquency. As consultant to the Taconic Founda- 
tion, she has studied the problems of vocational 
education and unemployed youth. Her findings have 
been reported both in technical and in popular 
publications. 
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A WAY OF LIFE 



In New York, 10 percent of our relief roll, our welfare 
department case loads, are people who cannot earn 
enough to support their families. 

Private enterprise can no longer support the work 
force it did in the past. During the period from 1943 
to 1953, it absorbed 84 percent of the people entering 
the civilian labor force. In addition, it created new jobs 
to accommodate workers disemployed by agriculture 
or industry. But from 1953 to 1964, private enterprise 
absorbed only 52 percent of those entering the civilian 
labor force. 

This drastic drop was due to stepped-up mechaniza- 
tion and automation and to rapid population growth. 
The population bulge created by the increased birth 
rate during the war years is now in collision with auto- 
mation, which has decreased the unskilled or entry 
jobs which the young have normally had. 

There is little reassurance in a 5 percent unemploy- 
ment rate— one in 20 out of a job— when certain sectors 
of our population have one in three-and-a-half out of 
jobs, which is the case of young Negro males. In the 
middle of the depression years, only one in four was 
out of work, and yet you know how all hell broke 
loose in those days, until the situation was remedied. 

The hardest hit adults, of course, are the uneducated. 
Sixty percent of the unemployed today never finished 
high school, and 40 percent never finished grade 
school. The young and unskilled, however, are the 
hardest hit of all. This is due, in part, to the fact that 
men are often doing boys’ jobs. 

Recently, I was talking with the president of a large 
steel company. I was trying to persuade him to re- 
structure jobs, in order to let the entry workers— in 
this instance, school dropouts— get a start in the work 



world. He said, “I can’t do this. I haven’t added one 
new employee in the last ten years. I feel lucky to 
hang onto my men and give them boys’ jobs.” 

The big reason behind the youth employment prob- 
lem is that we neglect the average child. We do well 
with the extremes— the gifted and the mentally re- 
tarded. Our bright, talented young people usually pass 
gracefully through the growing-up process, moving 
from school to school to college. And remarkable 
work is done with the mind of the child that is not 
fully developed. Thanks to their parents and to the 
great push that our late President gave to the mental 
health program, our mentally retarded children receive 
good attention. 

The average child, however, tends to be passed over. 
We have perhaps doubled the holding power in our 
high schools and tripled the going college rate. But we 
forget to count those who drop out of college, or 
those who leave before they finish high school. 

In some areas of the country, improvement has been 
made. I was pleased to notice, for example, that the 
Los Angeles Schriber study shows that the rate of high 
school retention is 77 percent. In New York, it is only 
63 percent, while in Michigan it is 91 percent. 

I am not reassured by these figures, however, be- 
cause I know of schools— in New York and probably 
in Los Angeles— where only 14 percent of the young- 
sters who start high school ever finish. And I can take 
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“The delinquent child is also the child who has failed at school.” 



you to another school, a block away from one of 
these, where 98 percent complete their school work. 

It is important to note that a significant rate of dif- 
ference shows up in the retention rate between stu- 
dents in the academic course and those in the voca- 
tional course. In the United States as a whole, about 
65 percent of the academic course students finish, 
while only 51 percent of those in vocational studies 
complete their schooling. . 

The saddest fact of all, in my judgment, is that 27 
percent of the seniors in all the vocational schools 
drop out, while only 3 percent of the seniors in aca- 
demic classes quit. 

These dropouts are education’s failure, and they con- 
stitute a source of great social ill in this country. Na- 
tional studies show that 95 percent of our delinquent 
seventeen-year-olds are dropouts. Notice that 1 did not 
say that 95 percent of the dropouts are delinquents; 
that is quite different. The point is that the delinquent 
child is also the child who has failed in school. 

This fact is serious, because school is really the only 
growing-up process we have ever established which is 
orderly from childhood to adulthood. School provides 
the way to work, and, if it is interrupted, or if our 
way of life keeps it from being orderly, we are handi- 
capping large numbers of children, particularly those 
who are of normal intelligence. 

I maintain that we are, in fact, handicapping these 
children by our lack of foresight. We are permitting 
vast numbers of young people of normal mentality 
to drop out of school. These unfortunate youngsters 
are the casualties of our society. These are the young- 
sters whom we are failing. They, like you and me, 
were born into a society that judges man by the work 
he does. Thus, these youngsters develop their own 
self-image on the basis of the work they do or do 

n °To do nothing is to be nothing, and to be nothing 
for very long is to become nothing forever. 

I brought with me a recording of a youth who 
typifies a great number of our educational failures. 
This young fellow came every day to a clubroom, 
paid his ten cents, stretched himself out, and stared 
up at the ceiling. One worker asked, “Jay, how come 
you pay your dime and just lie around here? Why 
don’t vou play checkers or talk to the other guys 
or something?” Jay answered, “Look, man, this is the 
only place in the world they let me be, where they 
don’t bug me. I hang on the corner or in the park, 
and the cops boot me. I go home, and they throw 
me out. They don’t let me in the school no more. I 
hang in the hallway, and the janitor yells. I sit on the 
stoop, and the neighbors ^bitch. I get a little peace 

here, so just leave me be.” 

This is the futility of life for the youngsters we 
are casting out. And we are casting them out of voca- 
tional education programs, when we fail to reach 
them. 



I recall one tragic example of a young man in a 
prison I visited. This fellow looked about fourteen, 
though he was actually twenty-two. He had been m 
and out of correctional schools and prisons all his lit e. 
He struck my attention, because, as he ran a hand 
printing press in the industrial shop, his eyes sparkled. 
He seemed to have a love of life, unlike those around 
him, and he was obviously enjoying every minute of 
the work he was doing. I talked with him and dis- 
covered that, though he was due to leave prison, he 
was resisting it. He simply did not want to go. 

“Why?” I inquired. 

“How can you ask?” he replied. “Because I have a 

job here.” . , , . r „ .. 

“There are jobs outside,” I said, knowing full well 

that the printing unions would never let him in, and 
that no employer would take him with his record. 

“Look, ma’am,” he answered, “what union is going 
to let me in? And besides, there’? no job like this; 
except for me this press wouldn’t work.” 

We should not forget that every one of us must 
have the kind of job that “except for me, it wouldn t 
work.” This is vital to the dignity and productivity 

of us all. , , , 

Yet how seldom this happens to the unskilled young 
person today. We are casting him out as a derelict, 
a derelict on the shores of affluence. This is the tragic 
situation of the youngsters who get out of school 
without the occupation or skill necessary to make 

them employable. . . . 

Our unfortunate tendency m America is to put the 
blame on someone— in this case, on the personal char- 
acteristics of those who fail, because thev are un- 
skilled and unemployed. This is at once unjust and 
unrealistic. The plight of these unhappy young people 
reflects a far deeper problem. 

In my judgment, the only solution to this problem 
is an absolute revolution in education, particularly 
in vocational education. This collision between the 
population bulge and automation, this lack of con- 
sciousness of the needs of every human being and 
this inability to meet his needs, reminds me very mucn 
of the paradoxical age which Dickens describes in the 
opening lines of A Tale of Tivo Cities: 

It was the best of times, it was the worst of times, it was 
the age of wisdom, it was the age of foolishness, it was the 

epoch of belief, it was the epoch of incredulity, it was the 

season of light, it was the season of darkness, it was the 

spring of hope, it was the winter of despair. 

Although Dickens was talking about the French 
Revolution, he could as easily have been setting the 
stage for a thesis on the kind of revolution you and -I 
must bring about— particularly you educators, you in- 
dustrialists, and very much you men of labor - We 
must all be revolutionists, for we all share the respon- 
sibility for improving the lot of our young people. 
Only by improving our overall economic perform- 
ance and bv developing a new way of life are we 
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going to break down the basic road blocks to a good 
way of life for all. 

What can we do in this revolution? We must 
develop a new concept of education. We must have 
more schooling, longer schooling, and a very different 
kind of schooling. 

School dropouts have taught us much. In fact, they 
may well be the salvation of American education, for 
they point up a sober and vital fact: Our schools are 
failing to prepare our culturally deprived or cultur- 
ally different children for useful roles in our society. 

Hopefully, these dropouts will force us to find a 
way to educate them. I would say to teachers that 
. the first step is to accept the fact that we can educate 
these youngsters. We must get rid of the defeatist 
attitude typified by the principal of a poor school I 
visited in New York. When I asked him, “What 
would you do with this sorry scheme of things?” he 
replied, “I would make these children just like me. 

I came up the hard way— my parents were immi- 
grants— I made it.” 

The fact is that these children are not us; they are 
themselves, and we must take them as such. We must 
concentrate on them as individuals and search out 
their innumerable virtues. For the creativity of some 
of these nonleamers in vocational schools is un- 
believable. You see this quickly, if you watch them on 
the playground or in other circumstances that are 
not school imposed. 

Incidentally, it is more than happenstance that 
where money goes into education, failures go down. 
For ^example, considering the per capita income of a 
state and the amount spent for public education, Utah 
does quite well. It has the fewest draft rejectees and 
the fewest illiterates of any state in the country. 

California fares well, too. Your state is fourth in 
the nation in educational effort, that is, in what you 
spend in relation to your capacity to spend. This 
effort certainly contributes significantly to your low 
* school dropout rate. 

Essentially, we have two major tasks: one, to pre- 
vent our educational casualties; two, to salvage our 
, educational failures. To do this, education has to be- 
come the central endeavor of every community in the 
country. To do this, the educational attack must be 
a different one, and that means that we must use every 
innovation which can be brought to bear. 

I would plead chiefly for innovation. Seek out every 
possible creative teacher, find a way to get that teacher 
recognized, find a way to let him be free to create. 
Validate these innovations, so that you have the cour- 
age to institutionalize them and spread them far and 
wide. 

Accept the fact that almost every child can be edu- 
cated to do some job. In New York, which suffers 
many handicaps unknown to you Californians, we 
took a group of the lowest functioning school drop- 
outs and began a program of training them for work. 



But before we could begin any vocational educa- 
tion, we had to teach these youngsters to read, because, 
reading retardation is the universal characteristic of 
the school failure. We used all sorts of teaching meth- 
ods, some that I had never heard of before. We found 
no instance where we couldn’t make a breakthrough. 
With one child, it would be the method of color read- 
ing. With another child, another method would work. 
But we always made a breakthrough. This is the kind 
of a tryout we must have. 

We must also begin to tie curriculum to the world 
of work, and we must do this very early in a child’s 
life. I have been particularly interested in your own 
California invention of the Richmond Plan, in which 
you took four subjects— math, science, English, and 
lab— and directed the work of each day and each week 
around the same subject. Essentially, this was a pre- 
engineering technology curriculum. I was impressed 
by the fact that those youngsters who were failures 
in the straight academic course were getting this tech- 
nology course. 

As I questioned these young people, even without 
a scientific validation of the process, T realized some- 
thing important. Not only was the study program 
built around strong interest, it was also built around 
the same subject matter. The students would say, “I 
can be an A student now, because I get it. If I don’t 
get it in the first class, I get it in the second or the 
third; I never lose anything any more. I used to lose it, 
and it was lost forever.” 

This is just one small technique; there are many 
more, which you know better than I. What I plead 
for is that we begin to tie some of these teaching tech- 
niques to the world of work. We must create in these 
youngsters, as early as possible, an experience and an 
appreciation of work and of their part in the world. 
Some examples I saw in Russia this summer illustrate 
my point. In their shop courses, fourth graders made 
all the toys for the kindergartens and nurseries, and 
they kept them in repair as well. Obviously, the school 
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directors knew they could get better toys manufac- 
tured by their industries, but they were intent on 
having these fourth graders feel a sense of involve- 
ment and responsibility in relation to the kindergar- 
tens and nurseries. The children responded accord- 
ingly, as one might expect. 

At the University of Moscow, I saw a group of 
eighth graders visiting the physics lab. They were 
turning over the oscilloscopes to find the marks they 
had left there when they made the instruments in their 
eighth grade shop courses. These were the oscillo- 
scopes used by the physicists developing the Sputniks, 
and it is obvious that these youngsters had been made 
to feel a sense of real involvement and importance in 
the world of work. 

Russia’s singleness of purpose gets under your skin 
after the first day, but the strong group sense, oriented 
toward the Russian schoolchild, contrasts sadly with 
our own system. Their children are their privileged 
class. Why have we had such blinders on for so long? 
Why do we push our children aside, saying, “We’ll 
get to you later, we’ll get to you later,” until it is 
finally too late to salvage them? 

This process of developing respect for the world of 
work must begin very early in a child’s life. This is 
difficult, however, because the average wav of urban 
community life provides little or no way for children 
to learn work values at home. Therefore, we must 
begin teaching work values in the very first grade of 
school. We must get real work into the school expe- 
rience at the earliest opportunity. 

I would plead with labor to take a new look at 
schools: See what you are preventing youngsters from 
doing because it can be done by a working man. Pos- 
sibly, these fine workers could be the guides for young 
children and give them chores under their supervision. 

I am tired of having nothing considered a child’s job 
because it might be done by some union member. The 
time has come when we must all give. I do not ask a 
father to yield up a job so that child can learn, but I 
do ask him to reconstruct some of these jobs in order 
to provide opportunity for a child to learn. 

We must have very different guidance operating 
early in a child’s life, if we are going to have a voca- 
tion and trade way of life for him. We must stop 
concentrating only on the academic endeavor, which 
never lets one use his hands, as being the only way of 
life. We must teach pur children from experience, not 
just train them from an occupational handbook. 
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We must encourage the type of counseling that I 
had the pleasure of participating in, in Everett, Massa- 
chusetts. There, representatives of management and 
labor in different areas met with 40 groups of ten 
youngsters each on a year-round basis. This was a 
preparation-for-employment program, and I saw, first- 
hand, how very useful it was to child and adult alike. 
This kind of counseling is a must— counseling where 
there is a true coalition among management and labor 
and education to better the lotof young people going 
into vocational training. 

Churches are another source of very good organized 
work guidance. I was interested to see that, in England, 
the Church of England has made this sort of counsel- 
ing one of its major volunteer efforts. 

We are going to have to reconstruct many of our 
jobs. In doing so, we are going to confront some very 
sacred cows of management and labor. We must pull 
employed men who have the capacity for better and 
more highly skilled work into higher level jobs, in 
order to open the way for the less skilled. We must 
do the same with our professions. How can we beg 
constantly for more teachers, when we let teachers in 
the classroom do so many things that assistants and 
subprofessionals can do? And, at the same time, we 
have unemployed people who could be trained in sub- 
professional work. It makes no sense. It is incredible 
that we go on the same way year after year without 
challenging our methods. 

I think that the new Economic Opportunity bill 
provides a tremendous chance to train the subprofes- 
sional, as well as to train the poor and handicapped to 
help themselves. But to use this opportunity, we must 
give up some of our very sacred ideas about the re- 
quirements of being a professional. I am confident, 
however, that once we do it, we will like it. I lived 
through those days in the first world war when nurses’ 
aides were first talked about, and I can remember how 
shocking it was that anyone but a trained nurse could 
ever touch a bedpan. That day is long gone, and the 
registered nurse is glad of it, I can assure you. 

Perhaps most important, we must begin a process- 
of continuing education in a very different way from 
what we do now, particularly in vocational education. 
We must not force a child to decide positively in the 
ninth grade that he will become a carpenter or a 
plumber. This is the practice in many of our schools. 
On the other hand, we cannot let the child forestall 
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learning an occupation forever, because if he leaves 
school, it is forever in the life of that child. 

I am strongly in favor of what I call the California 
way, or, particularly, the Los Angeles way, of defer- 
ring the real vocational and technical education to the 
junior college, if possible. Yet, I have great disdain 
for a large group of intelligent people who let young- 
sters stop school without- having any place to go, 
simply because they are untrained. 

I think we have a chance under the vocational edu- 
cation legislation of 1963 to develop area schools, or 
what I call skill centers. These are places where stu- 
dents can go for short- or long-term, cafeteria-type 
training, as needed. 

' fn addition, we should consider the so-called sand- 
wich program of education so popular in England and 
in Europe. Under this system, the student has appren- 
ticeship training in school for a while, then goes out 
to work, back to school and out to work again. He is 
always moving up the ladder. 

We- might think, too, about developing an expanded 
social security system to permit time off or shorter 
hours for training purposes. 

We certainly must devise some system in the nation 
as a whole for a constant appraisal and reappraisal of 
talent and the means of fitting this talent into an up- 
grading process of training. 

We must use the chances we have to work with the 
job corps of the Neighborhood Youth Corps, provided 
for under the Economic Opportunities Act. The job 
training camps set up under this program, incidentally, 
are largely being contracted out to private industry. 
This, I think, represents a great challenge. Let industry 
get in there and see what the problems of educating 
the hard core of our youth really are. This is their 
responsibility and, perhaps, if they take over these 
camps, these training centers, we will get some inno- 
vations and a new kind of sympathetic understanding 
of the youth employment problem. 

We have known for many years that work-study 
and cooperative education pay off. Yet this system 
still has not grown as it should have in the United 
States. It overlooks the slower learner; it passes over 
the average child. Too often, its benefits arc reaped 
by the student who presents no job placement prob- 
lem. All this must change. 

I especially wanted to come here, because I knew 
that industry, labor, and education were participants 




in this conference. This three-way coalition is pre- 
cisely what we need for the educational revolution I 
have been talking about. And I don’t mean it as it ex- 
ists in these advisory committees, I don’t mean com- 
mittees that meet once a year. I do mean a deep 
involvement of these outsiders— labor and industry— in 
the problems of education. In short, why not loan the 
best of industry to the schools as teachers? Why not 
loan experienced teachers to industry? 

Instead of trying to indoctrinate our young people 
with fixed methods, our aim should be to help them 
develop decent attitudes toward the work and skills 
which will make them adapt e to many different 
jobs and many different ways of life. To indoctrinate 
youth is to ensure early obsolescence. To help these 
youth develop skills, good attitudes and habits of mind, 
to provide them with knowledge and understanding, 
is to ensure their continuing capacity for change and 
growth. We must begin this process early, and we 
must never let it stop. There can be no graduation in 
this new way of life. 

You, a coalition of management, labor, and educa- 
tion, can and must work together to achieve this aim. 

For if you succeed, then we will have a system that 
provides for its own continuous renewal. We will have 
the leadership necessary to sustain a great civilization 
suffering serious challenge. 

I like to think of you Californians, because I love , 

your state and because always, always, you try first 
in the nation. I think of you fondly in terms of a Cali- 
fornia story told to me by your own Kenyon Scudder. 

It is the story of two youngsters going home from 
a correctional school. One had a family unable to read 
or write. He had sent them a message saying that if 
they didn’t want him back, they should just forget 
him, and he’d stay on the train. But if they did want 
him, they could put a ribbon on the apple tree by the 
railroad track, and he’d sec it and get off at the station. 

As the train neared the apple tree, however, he just 
didn’t have the courage to look. So he turned to his 
companion and said, “Is there a ribbon on that tree?” 

His friend answered, “It’s covered with ribbons.” 

I like to think of you covering with ribbons of op- 
portunity the tree of life for the least of your children 
and all of your children. 
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It is indeed a great honor— and also a great oppor- 
tunity— to appear here today at this statewide confer- 
ence on vocational education as a representative of 
the United State Office of Education. Commissioner 
Francis Keppel sends warm greetings. He very much 
regrets that he cannot stand here himself. I believe 
most of you know that the President’s message on 
vocational education is due in Congress today. The 
Commissioner has been working very closely with 
the White House Staff and the President and others 
in the preparation of this message. 

The idea of this conference is dynamic. It was most 
impressive to me to read the statement of its general 
purpose as “the establishment of directions and 
dimensions for a far-reaching program of occupa- 
tional preparation adequate to meet the current and 
future needs of California’s total work force.” The 
conference announcement also assumed a universal 
interest in vocational education in the State of Cali- 
fornia— an interest that has been demonstrated in 
preceeding conference sessions. I think this amounts 
to a public recognition in the State of California that 
vocational education is in fact everybody’s business— 
of industry, business, labor education and all of the 
citizenry of this state and other states. As we see it 
from a national level, we feel we need the same spirit 
and attitude in all 54 governmental jurisdictions with 
which the Office of Education deals. 

But the fact that vocational education might be ev- 
erybody’s business doesn’t mean that it is nobody’s 
business. Somebody has to do the work. I am going 



to suggest who might be doing what and a little bit 
of how. 

Sometimes, it seems, we get so involved in legis- 
lation, in rules and regulations, in programs and in 
administrative decisions that we tend to lose sight of 
the real goal: to help provide better tomorrows for 
all the people of this country. 

At the federal level— and no doubt at the state and 
local levels as well— it does worlds of good once in a 
while to stop and take a few deep breaths, and to 
take a good look at the young people who will be 
deeply affected all their lives by the decisions being 
made now— by the kind of thinking being done here 
these two days in Los Angeles. 

A few months ago, President Johnson said: 

If we are learning anything from our experience, we are 
learning that it is time for us to go to work, and the first 
work of our society is education. We must rest our faith 
and our hopes for America on education — not for some, 
but education for all. 

A few months before that, Mr. Johnson had spoken 
of “dramatic evidence of our commitment to educa- 
tion as the key to our social and economic and tech- 
nological and moral progress ... a reaffirmation of our 
conviction that education is the cornerstone of our 
freedom.” 

That last statement was made in the occasion of the 
President’s signing into law the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963. 

Today— a little more than a year later— the U.S. 
Office of Education, in cooperation with vocational 
educators and state officials all over the country, is in 
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the midst of creating reality from these strong pre- 
cepts and from the Congressional mandate which in- 
spired them. As the great new programs under the 
act go into orderly operation in the several states, we 
have been rededicating ourselves to vocational edu- 
cation’s overriding purpose: to make occupational 
training opportunities available to everyone who needs 
and wants them. 



I thought I might digress here for a moment, to say 
just a few words about what is happening elsewhere 
in the country in this regard. I have had the unusual 
opportunity of visiting nearly all of the states in 
the last three years— some of them quite a number of 
times. Revolutionary things are happening. It is the 
greatest revelation that I have experienced in many 
years in vocational education. Every state on the 
East Coast, starting with Maine and including the 
mountain states in the Appalachian region and going 
all the way to Florida, is involved in a massive con- 
struction program and program development in voca- 
tional and technical education. 

Not all of the states are that active. In my home 
state of Pennsylvania, I would guess that the unem- 
ployment rate has never been less than 6 or 7 percent 
in this century. Pennsylvania was once the leading 
agricultural state of this country and the leading 
manufacturing state, but it is no longer. Today, there 
is scarcely one program of vocational or technical 
education in the public schools of Pennsylvania that 
operates at the post-secondary level. 

You could relate that to a growing economy with 
the attraction of industry. 

Now I will give you another side of the picture. In 
1957 North Carolina started a skill-development pro- 
gram through what they called Industrial Education 
Centers. Last year they opened the last of the 20 
centers they had planned, and they now have some 
satellites. Their goal was, by 1965, to produce every 
year 23,000 graduates who were skilled in occupa- 
tions of all kinds. The state industrial development 
group sold outside North Carolina industry, and in- 
side industries, on the idea that “we will produce the 
skill for you to do whatever it is you need to do.” 




I think it is significant that in the calendar year 
1963 North Carolina ranked fifth in this country in 
absolute dollar increase of capital investment in new 
and expanded industry and business. In the most 
recent five-year period, the total dollar amount de- 
voted to industrial expansion North Carolina rose 
from $168 million to $294 million. That is not an 
accident. That is not a coincidence. You have only to 
talk to the new industries that have come in there to 
establish the fact that they moved to North Carolina 
because skilled workers were available there. 

I visited another eastern state recently and met 
with the Governor, his Economic Development Com- 
mission, the State Department of Education, and the 
vocational education leadership of the state. That 
Economic Development Commission is a very sophis- 
ticated group. They have been in California, meeting 
with business and industrial people up and down the 
state— not to proselyte your industry, but to talk to 
California industry about its expansion plans and what 
this particular eastern state has to offer in the way of 
people and skills. You can see just how keen the com- 
petition is in today’s dynamic economy. 

More and more states are learning that education 
and skill and development of technical knowledge is 
linked with industrial progress and the general busi- 
ness progress of a state. 

The Atlafitic Monthly is running a series of articles 
on the best high schools in the United States. There 
is an article in the January, 1965, issue on Allentown 
High School in Pennsylvania. It is entitled “Education 
for Industry,” and it reveals what the secondary 
school can do for, and do with, industry in a live-wire 
community, and something of how you get it done. 
We have some friends in the country who say, “You 
can’t do this at the secondary level.” Our answer is 
to show them where and how it is being done. An- 
other high school featured in the Atlantic series is 
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Dunbar High School, the outstanding Chicago voca- 
tional school. East High School, in Denver, Colorado, 
is another; Newton High School, of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, is still another. 

Mrs. Kohler commented in her speech to this con- 
ference about the poor record of the vocational 
schools of this country. There are outstanding high 
school vocational programs in this country. What 
Mrs. Kohler did not clarify was that the high schools 
she talked about were largely large-city vocational 
high schools that have been “dumping grounds” for 
years and years. Principals of those “dumping 
ground” schools never have had the right to select the 
students for an occupational training program. They 
take whoever is sent there. If you have administered 
vocational education programs, you know very well 
that you cannot conduct a quality program if you 
have to take all persons who appear at the door. The 
programs aren't designed that way. It won’t work. 

One large city now is embarking on a very inter- 
esting program supported by a $55 million bond issue— 
to expand vocational education in 16 comprehensive 
high schools and to update and improve two voca- 
tional technical high schools, one for boys and one for 
girls. They are now in the early stages of developing 
what they call “regional vocational technical centers” 
in the city. These centers will provide the shops and 
laboratories for several of the high schools in each 
section of the city. The students receive their related 
instruction in their “home” high school and get their 
practical training in the so-called regional school. 

Here is a large city, greatly alarmed, like many, 
about the number of dropouts— people with no skill 
and very little chance of getting employment. This 
big city is bent, not on arguing about “either-or,” but 
on using everything it has available to accomplish its 
goals. 

Among our own piofession across the country, we 
do too much arguing about “either or else.” If every- 
body did everything he could, utilizing every resource 
in this country, we wouldn’t even touch the problem 
today. So it seems rather futile to stand around and 
argue whether you should do it this way or that way. 
It may very well be that a city like Los Angeles, for 
example, needs to promote vocational education all 
ways concurrently. 

Within the past few months, the U.S. Office of Kdu- . 
cation has made some major changes in the Vocational 
and Technical Education Division. These changes are 
designed to make more and better services available 
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to the states in connection with the new act. The 
accent now is on the future— not the past. 

There is a need to commit ourselves totally to a new 
concept of vocational education— to new directions. It 
must be possible for anyone to become qualified for 
gainful employment— no matter what handicaps he 
carries with him from his growth environment into 
the world of work. The other side of this coin is that 
the entire economy will be helped by reaping the 
benefits of advancing technology. 

The Congress has opened a number of new doors 
to us as a means of helping to accomplish these goals. 
The regulations which have been approved and issued 
spell out the implementation of the new legislation. 
They have made it possible for the states to develop 
new state plans and to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that are now available. 

Thirty of these state plans have now (January 12, 
1965) been approved by the Commissioner. Forty 
have been submitted, and the rest are expected to be 
approved almost any time. I think it is to the credit 
of Wesley P. Smith, the Vocational Education Section 
in the Department of Education, and the State Supei- 
intendent of Public Instruction, that California was 
the first state to have its plan approved. To show you 
how Mr. Smith operated, the President signed the ap- 
propriation bill on Friday, September 18, and the 
California State Plan was approved on Monday, Sep- 
tember 21. So California isn’t losing any time! 

The total allotment for California under this new 
act for fiscal 1965 is about $7,750,000. In the 1964 fiscal 
year, California’s federal allotment from all vocational 
education acts was about $3,250,000. And, incidentally, 
California overmatched that by 7 to 1 from state and 
local funds. This is interesting in light of the fact that 
the national overmatching figure is about 4.31 to 1. 
It shows the commitment of California to vocational 
education. 

Here is a figure that might startle you a little: In 
this current fiscal year, more than three times that 
amount of federal money is available to California— 
$1 1,305,000 of federal money! You can sec what could 
lie ahead in the way of a dynamic movement if Cali- 
fornia continues to overmatch this sum at the rate of 
7 to 1. 

This will give you some idea of the government’s 
greater participation in assisting the states to get this 
job done. California will have an additional $440,000 
to use for experimental work on a work-study pro- 
gram. The money is provided under the new law to 
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help keep needy students in school until they complete 
their vocational education programs. This will be a 
• very interesting development. 

Back to the economy. If you want to read something 
, fascinating, see the November 1964, issue of Fortune 
magazine, which features an article called, “Knowl- 
edge: The Biggest Industry of Them All.” What 
would you estimate is invested in what Fortune calls 
“the knowledge business” in this country? It comes to 
nearly $200 billion for this last calendar year! 

In 1958 the investment in the knowledge industry 
in the United States was greater than the combined 
gross national product of England, France, and West 
Germany. This gives some idea of the philosophy in 
this country about the investment in education. It 
bears out, I think, what Dr. Schultz of Chicago Uni- 
versity has said— that investment in human capital has 
a far greater return than investment in material capi- 
tal. We are just beginning to get a full appreciation 
of this. 

A. quotation from the Fortune article might be of 
interest: 

An obvious reason nations and individuals crave knowledge 
is that it can directly elevate their productivity and pros- 
perity. Another reason is less obvious. A static society can 
exchange with relatively little effort its small store of knowl- 
edge, but a rapidly changing society needs to organize a vast 
daily flood of communication, most of which is not specifi- 
cally calculated to advance any productive process. This 
stream of communication is an essential part of the modern 
environment; without it civilization would cease to breathe. 

I think this emphasizes how the knowledge indus- 
try— which includes vocational and technical educa- 
tion, of course— is a great factor. 

It is obvious that education in this country, both 
formal and informal, is totally involved in the dynamic 
economy which is burgeoning from one end of this 
land to the other. Vocational education’s contribution 
to the development of skill and technical knowledge is 
a great asset to a dynamic economy. In this day and 
age, the total effort of the nation bears a direct ratio 
to its investment in human resources. Hence, voca- 
tional education is often referred to, correctly, as one 
of America’s greatest resources. 

There is certainly general agreement among educa- 
tors and others concerned with the nation’s young 
people that modern life holds few berths for the un- 
educated and the poorly prepared. Yet, vocational edu- 
cation has simply been inaccessible to too many people. 
A sampling study of vocational education offerings in 




six states, found that only 7 percent of secondary 
school students, or persons of secondary school age, 
had an opportunity for vocational education leading 
to gainful employment. 

The states and the federal government share the 
responsibility to continue the fight to eliminate under- 
education and poor preparation from the economic 
scene by helping young people to become educated 
and adequately prepared to the best of their abilities 
in those fields where job- opportunities will be available 
to them. 

Vocational and technical education programs can- 
not provide solutions to all the problems of our society. 
That is obvious. But they can provide some vital arm- 
ament-skill and technical know-how— in the battle 
against unemployment, juvenile delinquency, school 
dropouts, and many other social and economic prob- 
lems. 

The new Vocational Education Act is really new. 
It does not represent merely a regrouping of educa- 
tional forces within the vocational and technical fields. 
The Act recognizes that a complex technology cannot 
be expected to stand still. The world of 2015 will be 
as different from this one as 1965 is from the time when 
our great-grandfathers were young. This is no time to 
be looking backward with yearning to the days of the 
little red schoolhouse— or even to the days of the big 
red brick schoolhouse. It is time to look ahead— to 
make a determination about what vocational education 
should be like, and must be like, in a dynamic economy. 

A total, balanced program of vocational education 
should be available to every community in the United 
States. This is a necessary goal for the nation if such 
training is to be readily accessible to all. One of the 
most revealing things that came from the study of the 
President’s Panel of Consultants on Vocational Educa- 
tion was that nowhere in this country— in any state or 
in any community— could you find a total, balanced 
program of vocational education. This is a program— 
actually, a variety of programs— in a community or a 
state that meets the needs of all the people whom we 
have been identifying at this conference: the school 
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dropouts, the young person of less-than-average abil- 
ity, the displaced older person, the person who is con- 
cerned about changing his occupation or more nearly 
capitalizing on all of his talents and aptitudes. You 
name them and a total, balanced vocational education 
program should cope with them. 

We accepted the directives of previous Congres- 
sional acts— the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden acts 
—as our responsibility and said, “We’ll do this. What- 
ever else needs to be done, we hope somebody else 
gets it done.” 

Well, the fact of the matter is, nobody got it done. 
I believe that the greatest gap in the public education 
system today is the lack of appropriate programs for 
persons of less-than-average ability. 

In a meeting in Oklahoma, attended by the Gover- 
nor of that state, I used the “less than average” ex- 
pression. When he got up to speak, he turned to me 
and said, “If you don’t mind, I’d like to point out, as 
a politician, that there are no less-than-average people 
in Oklahoma.” He expressed the idea more accurately 
than I did. He said, “What we say in Oklahoma is that 
every citizen in this state has some talent, some ability, 
some aptitude, some interest. In this economy there is 
a place for him, and it is our job to help bring the 
two together.” 

I submit that to you as part of a total, balanced pro- 
gram in vocational education. 

Unless the educators of this country— educational ad- 
ministrators, school superintendents, principals of 
schools— begin to address themselves to something 
more than our single line of approach to secondary 
school education, we are going to continue to have 
serious social and economic problems in this country. 
In the big cities you can see how serious these prob- 
lems are, and there is no evidence right now that we 
are solving them. Whatever is being done now is being 
done at a slower pace than the pace at which the prob- 
lems are accumulating. 

James Bryant Conant heartily commends the states 
of California and New York for their unquestioned 
leadership in the fields of higher education and elemen- 
tary and secondary education respectively. In his re- 
cent book, Shaping Educational Policy, Dr. Conant 
emphasizes the differences in educational progress be- 
tween California and New York. 

On page 81 he says: 

The two most populous states in the Union warrant a close 
examination by anyone interested in educational policy. They 
present both similarities and contrast. ... In terms of the 
organization of public education, the contrast . . . is . . . 



sufficient to make a foreign student of our educational chaos 
wonder which state is to be taken as typical. The answer, 
of course, is neither . . . each state may be considered as 
furnishing something approaching an ideal solution to part of 
a total problem. California has led the way in providing a 
rational approach to educational policy making beyond the 
high school. And for generations, New York has provided a 
model of how to organize and employ the power of the state 
to promote excellence in the locally controlled public schools. 

On page 96, Dr. Conant states: 

. . . California stands out as the one state in the Union that 
has developed and put into operation a master plan. Whether 
one approves of the plan (as I do) or not is quite beside the 
point. What is encouraging about it, and makes that state 
worthy of study, is the fact that a long-range educational 
policy has been established. 

Dr. Conant is right, of course. California can achieve 
the same eminence in the field of vocational and tech- 
nical education which it now enjoys in higher educa- 
tion. The answer is to have a kind of master plan— to 
develop a long-range policy. And, I believe, that is one 
of the chief purposes of this two-day conference. Dr. 
Conant also places great emphasis on the need for 
strengthening the state departments of education. As 
you know, Dr. Conant has spent a good bit of time 
overseas and has learned a good deal about the Euro- 
pean educational system which is engrossing to some 
of our people. Dr. Conant believes— and I think most 
of us would subscribe to that belief— that in America, 
in light of our history and our philosophy, our educa- 
tional hope and progress rests with the individual states. 
He advocates very strongly the strengthening of our 
state departments of education in many different ways. 
He gets so bold as to point out those states that are at 
the other end of the scale, and he doesn’t hesitate to 
mention names. So if you are interested in what doesn’t 
look good, you can read his book. 

It should be apparent that a master plan for voca- 
tional education must be based on the requirement of 
a total, balanced program. The natural question is: 
“What is a total, balanced program of vocational edu- 
cation?” 

Generally speaking, a total, balanced program is one 
that is tailored to all of the requirements of commu- 
nities and defined areas, yet does not lose sight of the 
patterns emerging in the state and national M>or mar- 
ket. Such a program not only must make room for all 
the individuals it expects to serve-, it must also reflect 
the advent and departure of businesses and industries 
and the flow of workers to and from a state, a region, 
or a metropolitan labor market. 
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It would be a rare vocational educator or adminis- 
trator in the state of California who would not say 
that there is much to be done in California in voca- 
tional and technical education, and that the communi- 
ties of the state, and the state as a whole, can borrow 
from the best developments in other states on the road 
to achieving a total, balanced program. 

If program planning is to be realistic, it must be 
based upon known facts— facts concerning employ- 
ment opportunities, types and numbers of persons 
needing vocational and technical education, present 
facilities through which persons receive training, what 
employers desire in the way of preemployment prep- 
aration of the workers they hire, and the opportunities 
they seek for their workers who may need updated 
and upgraded training. 

All of these facts must be assembled and organized, 
and conclusions must be drawn from them concerning 
the best types of programs to meet the needs of a given 
state. If this is done thoroughly, it takes the form of 
a master plan for vocational and technical education. 
It will suggest needed changes in present programs, 
the numbers and types of new programs required, the 
types of institutions in which they should appropri- 
ately be located, and the geographical location of such 
institutions. It will indicate the sequence of develop- 
ment of programs with respect to program emphasis 
and program location. When a new program is pro- 
posed, it will be appraised against the criteria of the 
master plan as to whether it is needed, how large it 



should be, where it should preferably be located, and 
in what type of institution it should be offered. A good 
master plan will save costly errors and make for effec- 
tiveness in the development and operation of programs. 
It will be kept up to date through revision when sig- 
nificant changes occur in the labor market, in industrial 
development, and in other aspects of the economy that 
have bearing on vocational education. 

The space age also demands that the workers of today 
and tomorrow be literate as well as willing and skilled. 
A lot more time and effort must be expended in mak- 
ing sure that people entering the new world of work 
have the basic tools. 

If any state in the Union can do all of this Cali- 
fornia can. O. Henry said that “Californians are a race 
of people; they are not merely inhabitants of a State.” 
He wrote that in 1909, but it’s probably still true. 
California is blessed with talented leadership in educa- 
tion and vocational technical education. I would like 
to commend Wesley P. Smith, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education and his staff, especially, oil their very 
progressive action and their remarkable progress in 
a time of very difficult administration. 

In behalf of myself and the Office of Education, I 
would like to say you have our very best wishes and a 
sincere offer on our part to give any assistance we can 
provide in the implementation of new and expanded 
programs in vocational and technical education in your 
dynamic economy. 
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Members of the conference paused in their delibera- 
tions on the future of vocational education to hear 
firsthand from six young men and women who had 
benefited from successful vocational education pro- 
grams of previous years. All were proud of the voca- 
tional education that had guided them to success. The 
following excerpts were taken from their remarks to 
the conference delegates. 

JAMES E. BURNS, Monrovia 

Mr. Burns was active, in the vocational agriculture 
program of his high school. Later he received an 
Associate in Arts degree in ornamental horticul- 
ture. Presently, he is a salesman for a major nurs- 
ery, and he is enrolled part time in ornamental 
horticulture at the Pomona campus of California 
State Polytechnic College. He is married and the 
father of four children. 

“I grew up in the San Fernando Valley on a very 
small farm. I grew various types of vegetables and 
chrysanthemums, which I sold from house to house 
and on corners where there was traffic. When I 
entered senior high school, I majored in the field of 
agriculture. In my senior year I was local and regional 
Future Farmer president. These experiences, along 
with chapter functions, helped me very much in my 
leadership training. I learned to work with and to 
influence people, a most valuable asset in my occupa- 
tion. After graduation I studied in junior college for 
two years in the field of ornamental horticulture; then 
I left school to provide for my new family. Now I 
am an outside salesman for a top wholesale nursery 
and have won five sales contests in the past six years. 

“In the future I plan to finish at California State 
Polytechnic College and look forward to sales man- 
agement or a business of my own. 

“I will close with this thought— let’s do more for 
vocational training than we are doing at present.” 

MRS. SHARON COBB, San Francisco 

Mrs. Cobb, who majored in history and stenog- 
raphy in high school, graduated in 1963. Presently, 
she is employed by the San Francisco Housing 
Authority , where she has worked as housing clerk, 
secretary, and stenographic adviser. 

“My appreciation of stenographic training I received 
in school is sincere and great, for it made it possible for 



me to earn enough while in school to complete my 
high school education without money worries, and it 
provided me with the skills necessary for getting and 
holding a good job after I graduated. 

“In my senior year of high school I made an ap- 
pointment to see our vocational counselor regarding 
part-time employment. Shortly after my visit, I re- 
ceived a notice from him that the San Francisco Hous- 
ing Authority was starting a part-time work program 
for students who lived in public housing. Since I lived 
in public housing with my mother and family, my 
grades were above average, and I was able to type 
well, I was able to qualify. • 

“In my new job my working hours were from 1 
p.m. to 5 p.m., and I went to school in the morning. 
My typing, shorthand, business English, business math, 
office training, and switchboard training were all in- 
valuable to me on my new job. In school I had been 
taught to type as if I were being paid for it, so that 
the transition to typing on the job was easy. 

“I now realize why my teacher placed so much 
stress on accuracy. When I am typing leases, they 
must be absolutely correct. I can truthfully say that 
through the business education courses I took as a 
student in high school, it was easier to get and hold a 
job when I entered the business world. I feel confident 
of the future.” 

BONNIE HELLQUIST, Anaheim 

Miss Hellquist enrolled in a junior college voca- 
tional nursing course after graduation from high 
school in 1963, and she is presently employed as 
a licensed vocational nurse. 

“I am employed in a 60-bed hospital with one nurs- 
ing station governing three wards— medical, surgical, 
and pediatrics. I am a treatment nurse for all three 
wards. My vocational training has given me a solid 
background in all these fields. In junior college the 
program was arranged so that we had a half-day of 
classroom orientation to nursing procedures and treat- 
ments; then the very next half-day we had actual 
experience at an accredited hospital, so we learned 
while it was fresh, in our minds. 

“Some of the duties that I execute at the hospital 
are assisting doctors with physical examinations, diag- 
nostic tests, and major dressing changes. Also I ad- 
minister medications, including narcotics, and perform 
general nursing care. 
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“I feel that anything done for humanity is eternal 
and will last from one generation to the next. I am 
deeply grateful to you leaders of the past and present 
in vocational education, whose foresight and concern 
made training in vocational nursing available to me.” 

MRS. KAY NEWMAN, Long Beach 

Mrs. Newman took homemaking courses in high 
school and earned her Associate in Arts degree 
before she married. 

“My career as a homemaker began only a year and 
a half ago, but my training for the job of homemak- 
ing dates back to my junior and senior years in high 
school. Some of the learning experiences in those 
homemaking education courses should be required of 
all students, including the boys. One significant part 
of this preparation included learning to understand 
and care for children. 

“Using the budgeting knowledge I had gained in 
my homemaking class, my fiance and I had the 
opportunity to plan for our marriage. Because we 
learned to plan ahead, we soon will be moving into 
our new home, with no debts behind to worry us. 

“Knowledge gained in housing, home furnishings, 
and household equipment has been particularly valu- 
able to me. For Christmas I received a new sewing 
machine from my husband, and I sometimes have the 
feeling that he has had a few handy-hint courses him- 
self! Learning the proper way to prepare food was 
a favorite part of my homemaking training, a part 
that I use three times a day. 

“My schooling isn’t over yet. I would like to add 
more units to my Associate in Arts degree. And what 
courses do you think I’ll be taking? Homemaking 
education, of course.” 

SERGE B. TALBOT, San Jose 

Mr. Talbot majored in merchandising in high 
school. He fulfilled the work experience require- 
ment for his major by working part time in the 
same shoe store where he is now manager. In ad- 
dition to his fidl-time job , Mr. Talbot attends 
evening college classes. 

“My present place in the business community had 
its roots in the distributive education program. 
Through the practical approach of correlating school 
and work, I was able to find that hard-to-get first 



job. Vocational education for me meant immediate 
identification. At the age of sixteen I was already 
launched as a specialist. , I was a retailer and liked it. 
When I graduated from school in 1963, I already had 
found my niche. Active participation in the high 
jchool Distributive Education Club was a proving 
ground for assuming early responsibility. 

“Distributive education can be divided into three 
major categories— classroom instruction, on-the-job 
training, and extracurricular activities. Each was a 
key part in my success. 

“I should give special credit to my distributive 
education instructors and the dual role they played 
as classroom teachers and job coordinators.” 

NORMAN TOLY, Livermore 

Mr. Toly is a designer-draftsman working on 
nonnuclear research and development phases of 
the nuclear weapons progra?n. He became a jour- 
neyman machinist after graduation frmn high 
school, and he attained his present position 
through vocational training in junior college. 

“I had always had a desire to draw, to build and to 
see things built, but the high school that I attended 
had no drafting courses. After graduation I went to 
work at various jobs until an opportunity of working 
as a machinist was available. 

“As a journeyman machinist, I was working with 
drawings and fabrication, but I felt that as a drafts- 
man I could achieve a more satisfying job and higher 
pay. Junior college offered a mechanical drafting 
course, which appealed to me. Later I elected to en- 
roll in the full-time, two-year day course in indus- 
trial drafting. I transferred to the graveyard shift at 
work and started the course in 1956. When I grad- 
uated, I left the machinist’s trade and was employed 
as a draftsman at a higher rate of pay. 

“My present employer is alert and progressive in 
realizing the necessity of education. He provides 
classes during work to keep us informed on the latest 
drafting methods. One such method deals with auto- 
matic program tooling, in which a punched tape con- 
trols a machine tool which produces a part. . 

“I wish to thank Oakland City College and all who 
made it possible— from the instructors, to the industry 
advisory committees, to the taxpayers— for the oppor- 
tunity they gave me to pursue a course that has 
proved successful for me.” 
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I agree with John B. Lawson, of Philco’s Aeronu- 
trcnic Division, that “the provocative question today 
is not whether we need continuing education. It is, 
what are we going to do with those who refuse it?” 
Adult dropouts should now be as much a matter of 
national concern as public school dropouts because 
the mature adults are stewards of future history or 
nonhistory. This statement has never been made of 
any previous generation. A readiness to continue 
learning is the key to manpower development. 

Every major document on national policy in the 
past ten years has underscored the fact that continu- 
ing education is vital to economic and social progress. 
From the report of the Commission on National Goals 
to the latest statement on national policy from the 
Committee for Economic Development, the emphatic 
consensus is that continuing education can no longer 
be considered frosting on the cake. Far from being 
a peripheral segment of the total educational enter- 
prise, it is now essential to national growth and 
survival. 

But what does the record show? 

The latest national study of participation in adult 
education was done a couple of years ago by the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center at the University of 
Chicago. It showed that approximately 25 million or 
one in five adult Americans were active participants 
in organized educational activities. I suggest that we 
should view with mild panic a participation rate ap- 
proximately equal to the paid attendance at major 
league baseball games during a single season. 

Sir Eric Ashby, in the Saturday Review for Novem- 
ber 21, 1964, says that “administrators must conceal 
their bright ideas.” The administrator, he says, must 
feed the bright idea into an organization at quite a 
low level— and watch it percolate slowly upward. With 
luck, it will come to his desk months later for approval, 
and he must greet it “with the pleased surprise which 
parents exhibit when their children show them what 
Santa Claus has brought them for Christmas.” 

The proposal which I am about to make violates this 
stratagem in at least two respects: (1) it involves a 
policy decision which others, not I, can make; (2) by 
choosing this time and place for its advocacy, I am 



gambling on osmosis rather than on percolation. Hope- 
fully, this idea may be diffused through this knowl- 
edgeable’ and influential assembly. My proposal will 
not put another 100 million adult Americans into the 
classroom, but, by using the carrot rather than the 
stick, it would induce additional millions to serve their 
own and the national interest by picking up their 
option on lifelong learning. 

I propose that we move as rapidly as possible to build 
into the 40-hour work week eight hours of paid time 
for voluntary participation in organized programs of 
continuing education. The paid time off for continu- 
ing education could be either in job-related or liberally 
oriented programs. The latter would include a wide 
range of learning opportunities in the arts and humani- 
ties, in the social sciences, and in acquiring the skills 
necessary for community leadership and participation. 
In case any fast-draw critics label this “a radical new 
idea,” I should like to point out that the conservative 
government of nineteenth century England did some- 
thing very similar in providing for the broad liberal 
education— at Cambridge and Oxford— of working class 
youth, who otherwise would never have been able to 
lead or participate. And that nation has realized vast 
dividends on its initial investment. 

I realize that various unions have already negotiated 
“sabbaticals” or other time-off plans into their con- 
tracts. More efforts to spread the work will certainly 
follow. But time off is not enough, and management 
might well contribute support for continuing educa- 
tion in the interest of increasing employability and 
productivity. 

My proposal faces up to the fact that without a 
national program of continuing education supported 
with resources at least comparable to those now being 
earmarked for elementary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation, we cannot move toward the Great Society. 
And certainly little progress can be made to improve 
decision-making on major questions of public policy 
without nation^priority for continuing education. 

To flesh out the program and to inventory the exist- 
ing and additional resources which would be required, 
I recommend the creation of a National Commission 
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on Continuing Education. This commission should be 
appointed by the President of the United States, and 
its assignments should include the determination of 
federal legislation and support needed to achieve the 
program’s objectives. 

The urgency of this recommendation derives from 
two closely related results of the knowledge explosion: 
(1) what Professor Neil Chamberlain of Yale Univer- 
sity calls the steady downgrading of the occupationa 
competence of all who are employed; and (2) the 
changing requirements of the work force as a resu t 

of automation cybernetics. 

Professor Chamberlain points out that we are still 
operating as though a person can acquire, in the first 
20 years or so of hi? life, all the formal education he 
will need the remaining 40 years of his career. 

But the clock starts running down the moment a 
young man or woman steps from the commencement 
platform, be it college or high school. The real dis- 
possessed of the world— and this daily becomes more 
true in the modern, industrially mature nations-are the 
uneducated and the untrained. But, as Dr. Chamber- 
lain points out, “There is only a tenuous difference 
between the uneducated and the undereducated, the 
untrained and the undertrained.” Once we admit that 
in most occupations knowledge runs ahead of the pace 
at which a worker can keep up with it, we are forced 
to seek continuing education throughout our lives, as 
the only hedge against individual obsolescence. 



Paul H. Sheats was a member of the President s 
Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education, whose 
report in late 1962 spearheaded the development of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963. Dr. Sheats 
is Dean of University of California Extension, which 
has 5,900 separate programs of continuing education 
throughout the state. He has worked in adult educa- 
tion for nearly 30 years and is best known for his 



The engineer who graduated today has a ‘ half-life 
of about only ten years. By this we mean that half of 
what he learned at the point of graduation will be 
obsolete in a decade. Moreover, half of what that same 
engineer will need to know ten years from now is not 
yet discovered. I have seen similar computations ap- 
plied to the legal profession, which is given a half-life 
of 15 years; and in the physical sciences, it may be 

closer than that. . 

A second major consequence of tne knowledge ex- 
plosion results from the impact of automation and 
cybernetics on the work force. 

Before this impact is felt to its fullest extent, we 
need desperately to wipe out the major strongholds 
of American poverty. In this new war on poverty, the 
target group is some 38 million Americans, about one- 
fifth of the nation. The poorest 20 percent received 
4.7 percent of the total national income. And the offi- 
cial unemployment figures do not accurately reflect 
the magnitude of the problem: 

• 5.5 percent are unemployed. 

• 4 percent have sought full-time employment but have found 

only part-time jobs. . . 

• An estimated 5.5 percent have withdrawn from the labor 

market. , . 

• Military and space expenditures have provided employment 
directly or indirectly for some 12 to 15 million. 

An expansion, therefore, of training and retraining 
programs for dropouts and unemployed will be eirec- 
tive only if the economy can produce enough new 



efforts to weld all segments of continuing education 
into a unified network of adult learning institutions. 

For a period during World War II, Dr. Sheats was 
head of the Adult Education Section of the U.S. 
Office of War Information. He has been with the 
University of California since 1946, and Dean of 
Extension since 1958. 
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“Hopefully, by the time 
the cybernetic revolution 
has had its full impact 
upon our economy. 




continuing education- job-related or not- will be as much 



jobs to ensure placement both of the trained and the 
retrained. 

The most serious paradox of all lies in the fact that 
a substantial portion of the population is subsisting 
below the poverty lme at a time when the production 
potential exists to supply all needed goods and services. 

Ralph Bellman, a computer scientist of the Rand 
Corporation, was quoted in the Chicago Daily News , 
as follows: 

Industrial automation has reached the point of no return: 
the pace will increase astronomically in the next decade. 

Two percent of the population— by implication the 2 per- 
cent of the upper administrative and executive levels— will in 
the discernible future be able to produce all the goods and 
services needed to feed, clothe, and run our society with the 
aid of machines. 

Even if this prediction is off by 20 percent, the 
changes which will be required in our attitudes and 
behavior will be revolutionary. One of the dangers to 
our democracy— if we do not deliberately broaden 
participation in lifelong learning— will be a growing 
elitism. There will be the plebians who “finished” their 
years of schooling while, on the other hand, continu- 
ing education will serve as the key club for the Great 
Society. 

It will take something much more radical than the 
proposal I have made here this morning to tool up 
for a society in which our present work force is re- 
duced by 75 to 98 percent. But, in a nation moving 
inexorably toward manpower requirements of higher 
and higher competency, with full employment more 
and more difficult to maintain, the case for devoting 
20 percent of the work week to continuing education 
rests on solid ground. As the educational secretary of 
the American Chemical Society said in a letter to a 
member of my staff on December 10, 1964, “Technical 
obsolescence is an ever more serious problem, and life- 
long continuing education is the only known solu- 
tion.” 

By implementing my recommendations, there can 
be, at one stroke, updating and upgrading of the work 
force, as well as at least a temporary increase in the 



number of available jobs in both the industrial and 
public sectors of the economy. It is self-evident that 
there will still be a large pool of unemployed, par- 
ticularly in the seventeen-to-twenty-one group and 
among those now existing below the poverty level. 

Obviously, the unemployed will have to be served 
through the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. This group 
is so large that these acts must be extended and ex- 
panded to deal with this problem, but even federal aid 
will not be enough unless there is a sizable expansion 
of jobs in the public sector. My own view is that the 
most helpful method of creating jobs is to establish, 
at subprofessional levels, cadres of aides in the teaching 
profession, in social welfare, and in health and law 
enforcement agencies where the gap between need 
and available services is most evident. 

Most of my argument thus far has been directed 
toward economic justification of the proposal which 
I have made. But my recommendation also include^ 
participation on paid work time in educational pro- 
grams which arc not job related. This really gets into 
the problem of the changing nature of work. . 

Donald L. Garrity, head of the San Francisco State 
College’s Department of Sociology, said recently: 

_ Time has tended to be calculated in terms of working and 
time free from work. Time will continue to be calculated in 
terms of work. But the work period will be one of the least 
important of the day, week, or career. There's a difference 
between recreation — traditionally a process of relaxation with 
more work in mind— and leisure, which isn’t necessarily 
oriented toward work and which can create its own values 
of personal worth and satisfaction. 

What are these values of personal worth and satis- 
faction to be derived ^rom this new leisure? Have not 
many of us in this room been so centrally concerned 
with the achievement of full employment and retrain- 
ing of the work force that we have failed to recognize 
that our problem goes far beyond the development 
of technical vocational and even professional compe- 
tency? The need to broaden the scope of our school- 
ing— to take this master plan approach— is difficult to 
discuss without indulging in generalities such as “self- 
fulfillment” and “integrity.” Certain!}' this need grows 
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more important as the body of knowledge in every 
field deepens and becomes more complex. 

I think the importance of including the humanities 
in continuing education is best demonstrated by the 
tale of the old Danish farmer who took his teen-age 
son into town to enroll him in the Danish Folk School, 
which stressed the liberalizing studies. 

“Will he learn here how to make better butter?” the 
farmer asked, clearly dubious about the value of the 
Folk School experience. 

“No,” was the reply, “but, when he returns home, 
he will never again be satisfied to make anything less 
than the best butter.” 

John Gardner, of the Carnegie Corporation, in his 
recent book, Self-Renewal, puts the challenge even 
more explicitly when he says: 

Exploration of the full range of his own potentialities is 
not something that the self-renewing man leaves to the 
chances of life. It is something he pursues systematically, or 
at least avidly, to the end of his days. And by potentialities 
I mean not just skills, but the full range of his capacities 
for sensing, wondering, learning, understanding, loving, and 
aspiring. , 

With the prospect of increased leisure for larger and 
larger segments of the population, our tendency to 
fragment the categories of academic disciplines must 
be reversed. We must begin to put the pieces back 
together meaningfully. As a small step in this direc- 
tion, I am proposing that we counterbalance the over- 
whelming emphasis in most of our institutions upon 
vocational and job-related programs of continuing ed- 
ucation by permitting, in fact encouraging, the use of 
paid work time for participation in programs in the 
areas of public affairs and the liberal arts. 

Any doubts as to the need for expanded public 
affairs programs were dispelled last month when Time 
(December 25, 1964, p. 15) reported the results of a 
recent University of Michigan Survey Research Cen- 
ter study, showing that 28 percent of the sample ques- 
tioned did not know if there is a communist govern- 
ment in China now, and 39 percent did not know of 
the existence of the Nationalist Chinese government. 

Hopefully, by the time the cybernetic revolution 
has had its full impact upon our economy, continuing 



education— whether job related or not— will be as much 
an accepted part of normal adult behavior as breathing. 

First, however, we must understand (and modify) 
the extent to which we are still enslaved by our Puri- 
tan inheritance, which equates work with godliness 
and nonwork with sin. In fact, the enslavement came 
long before the Puritans arrived. We can go back to 
the code of Hammurabi, written 4,000 years ago, when 
craftsmen and peasants were denied the benefits of 
literacy, and when crafts could be transmitted only by 
direct instruction under an apprenticeship system. C. 
Hartley Grattan, in his book In Quest of Knowledge, 
says: 

The failure to apply the new literacy to the crafts . . . 
led to the slowing down of the rate of technological change 
. . . and accounts in part for the unprogressive nature of 
these societies. 

In 1855, Frederick A. P. Barnard, President of the 
University of Alabama, wrote with blindest certainty 
that a crafts society and its characteristic apprentice- 
ship system was so permanent a feature of American 
life that vocationalism would never intrude itself upon 
institutions of formal learning. 

The passage of the Morrill Act of 1862 began a re- 
versal of this trend, but if you had participated in the 
meetings of the President’s Panel of Consultants in 
Vocational Education, as I did, you would know that 
the deep cleavages which began far back in our cul- 
tural history have not completely disappeared today. 
The vocational educator often feels alienated from his 
academic colleagues; the academician often demon- 
strates snobbishness toward educational programs 
which prepare man for work. 

This bit of history is interesting only insofar as we 
can learn something from it. Certainly, the intervening 
4,000 years, which have brought us into a new age of 
science, should not lead us to create a new elite of 
those who know versus those who do not know, to a 
growing schism between the wise and the ignorant, 
or to a fragmentation of the total educational task into 
learning for the job and learning for self-realization. 
Blinders may help to win a horse race, but I doubt 
considerably whether tunnel vision is an asset to edu- 
cational statesmanship. 
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I remember vividly a conference which University 
of California Extension conducted at the Alumni Cen- 
ter at Lake Tahoe in 1961 on “The Creative Person.” 
It was attended by about 75 presidents of corporations, 
foundations, and major institutions throughout the 
nation. Their interest in this invitational meeting de- 
rived from the fact that members of the staff of the 
Institute of Personality Assessment and Research, on 
the Berkeley campus of the University, were scheduled 
to summarize and report upon some five years of re- 
search on creativity. At the particular session I have in 
mind, the late Professor John E. Arnold of Stanford 
University reported on a study of 209 top-level scien- 
tists and engineers from some 20 research and develop- 
ments groups on the West Coast. The significant point 
in this study, for our purposes, was that of this sample 
84 percent were continuing to study in their major 
fields, and of this group, 85 percent, or nine out of 
every ten of these highly motivated adults were also 
studying outside their main field. 

In the discussion period following Professor Ar- 
nold’s talk, one of the delegates asked if these data 
meant that company policy should include time off 
and tuition reimbursement for employee participation 
in educational programs which were not job related. 
Professor Arnold said he meant exactly that, to which 
his questioner responded, “This is socialism.” 

Whether it is socialism or not— and I happen to think 
that it is not— since 1961 the increase in the number of 
continuing education programs subsidized by tuition 
reimbursement by companies is phenomenal. This is 
also true in the field of trade union education, as we 
can testify from our own experience. 

The results of the certificate program begun by the 
University of California Extension on the Los Angeles 
campus, in cooperation with the Los Angeles County 
Federation of Labor, are uniformly impressive. An 
average enrollment of 225 in a single semester is drawn 
from just three southern California counties. These 
people come from 74 different unions, and in 90 per- 
cent of the cases, the union is paying the full fee for 
160 hours of class work consisting of such courses as 
Urban Problems, Understanding the Economy, Gov- 
ernment and Politics in America, and Public Opinion 
in a Mass Society. 

The need to avoid equating adult education with re- 
training is nowhere better demonstrated than in these 
labor studies. A very few of these enrollees leave labor 
for management. At least one-quarter of them move 
up to assume roles of greater responsibility both offi- 
cially within the union and in community organiza- 
tional work. Many return to attend courses after they 
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have completed the certificate program. When an ex- 
tension staff member attended a recent meeting, where 
60 or 70 union members came together, he was deeply 
gratified to observe that the ones who knew how to 
speak most effectively were men who had taken exten- 
sion’s course in Communication and the Power of 
Words. 

Encouragement of self-development and advance- 
ment of personal creativity are good and adequate 
reasons for broadening the spectrum of educational 
opportunity which my proposal would provide. But 
there is a further reason, which stems from social 
urgency rather than from personal need. Problem- 
solving in its highest form is an educational process. 
The application of rational methods of inquiry and 
discussion and awareness of the consequences of alter- 
native solutions require the mastery of skills which can 
best be learned off the job and in educational progr-uns 
which lean heavily on the liberal arts 'and the social 
sciences. 

The speed with which we move forward in the war 
on poverty, in the equalization of opportunity, in the 
reduction of racial tension, and in the improvement of 
urban life bears a direct relationship to the energy and 
ingenuity with which our educational institutions pro- 
vide the information base on which decision-making 
and problem-solving can be improved. Even the most 
competent technically trained work force cannot pro- 
duce a good life or ensure the survival of the human 
race. 

The present generation of adults— not college grad- 
uates of some future time— must choose wisely now 
and deal rationally with the fateful decisions which 
confront us. Technology cannot supply this require- 
ment. Only expanded programs of continuing educa- 
tion in the liberal and fine arts, contributing to self- 
realization, increased civic competence, and public 
responsibility will ensure our continuance as a free 
people. 

I have been an administrator for too many years not 
to realize that there will be objections to the proposal 
which I have made. Moreover, there will need to be 
some careful planning on how best to utilize our exist- 
ing facilities and when and how expansion should take 
place. The proposed National Commission on Continu- 
ing Education, like the vocational education panel, can 
draw upon expertise already available as it develops de- 
tailed plans and specifications. 

Before I conclude, let me identify and answer, in 
part at least, a few of the objections which will cer- 
tainly be made. There is, of course, the question of 
cost— cost to industry in terms of released time, cost to 
the community in terms of expanding the facilities of 
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continuing education which will be needed, and cost 
to the individual who participates— depending on 
whether or not the educational services are supplied 
on a tuition-free basis. Such problems may be difficult, 
but they are certainly resolvable. A nation which is 
solving the problems of conquering outer space cer- 
tainly can solve the relatively minor logistical problems 
of establishing a national program of continuing educa- 
tion on work time. We have already made tremendous 
progress in the direction I am recommending. 

Company-financed schooling is probably the fastest- 
growing form of adult education in the United States 
today. It may be a matter of tuition reimbursement; 
it may take the form of establishing in-plant pro- 
grams or alternating a work-study cycle. Several 
months ago, it was reported that General Electric 
alone spends $45 million a year to support a curricu- 
lum of thousands of courses at dozens of plants across 
the country, with a student body of 35,000. Although 
industrial expenditures on continuing education are 
predominantly in favor of job-related programs, Time 
magazine estimated in its December 18, 1964, issue 
that $25 million annually is being channeled by busi- 
ness into cultural courses and programs. 

California already has the base on which to build 
expanded facilities and programs. For over a century, 
it has had publicly supported continuing education in 
its public schools, which, along with the junior col- 
leges, state colleges, and university and agricultural 
extensions, today collectively serve millions of the 
state’s adults with programs ranging from basic adult 
education to cryogenic technology. 

The kinds of issues with which we are dealing in 
our effort to narrow this gap between the generation 
of new knowledge and its dissemination and applica- 
tion are really amazing. They have nothing to do with 
the traditional view of adult education as remedial. 
The public attitude which seems to still consider 
adult education as a peripheral part of our educa- 
tion is missing entirely what the knowledge explosion 
is doing to program planning in all of our institu- 
tions. 

There is stepped-up federal support for state-devel- 
oped programs in vocational education and manpower 
development, regional and urban development, and 
agriculture. The Economic Opportunity Act and 
legislation now being drafted to provide federal sup- 
port for technical services in the Department of 
Commerce and general extension services in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare will, if 
passed, further ensure the fiscal base required to make 
my proposal practicable. 




The role of the states in coordination becomes in- 
creasingly crucial with the proliferation of federally 
supported educational programs administered by var- 
ious departments and agencies of our government. But 
these reflect, in part, President Johnson’s conviction 
that “The answer for all of our national problems, 
the answer for all the problems of the world, comes 
down, when you really analyze it, to one single word— 
education 

In the case, for example, of urban extension, in 
which President Johnson has expressed special interest, 
the successful application of educational resources to 
the solution of urban problems will depend upon the 
mobilization of a state’s capabilities to develop a state- 
wide plan and to utilize its existing facilities in an 
attack on specific problems. Agricultural extension 
has already demonstrated how this can be done in the 
case of rural problems. While the development of an 
urban extension service is more complex, it is cer- 
tainly not beyond the range of our capabilities, given 
the fiscal support which will be required. 

And, in my consideration of cost, tw'o basic facts 
must be kept in mind: 

1. We are currently investing in research and de- 
velopment something in the neighborhood of $15 
to $16 billions per year. In comparison, the 
amount of the gross national product which has 
gone into the dissemination and application of 
the new knowledge which results from these ex- 
penditures is infinitesimal. The scales must now 
become more nearly balanced. The proposed 
legislation to support general extension, in the 
last Congress, carried an appropriation of $9 
million. Appropriations for agricultural extension 
are currently at $60 million. These sums are com- 
pletely out of proportion to the investment in 
the production of knowledge. 

2. These expenditures, required to develop further 
the potentialities and capacities of our human 
resources, arc self-liquidating. As has been 
pointed out many times, such expenditures are, in 
fact, an investment in the best resource the na- 
tion possesses— namely, its people; and, as their 
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“ Lifelong learning 
should he accepted 
as a normal part 
of our daily lives. ” 



creativity and productivity are enhanced, as their 
lives are enriched, more rapid cultural and econo- 
mic development will he assured. 

A more troublesome obstaclk is that learning is 
hard work, that motivation diminishes after the fourth 
decade of life, and that, as David Ausubel says, “Seg- 
ments of the population which will have the most free 
time arc least prepared to handle more free time and 
least likely' to turn to educational pursuits.” Simply, 
“self-fulfillment” or “personal growth through adult 
education” are concepts which have no meaning at 
all to large segments of the population. 

I was amazed recently, reading a Harris survey 
(December 14, 1964, Los Angeles Times), that 18 per- 
cent of respondents reported their biggest disap- 
pointment in life was their lack of a good education; 
whereas, when asked to identify the one thing they 
looked forward to most in life, only 3 percent wished 
to go back to school! Perhaps the obvious discrepancy 
in these figures is due to the fact that many of today's 
adults did not have a happy experience learning. 

The failure to communicate to large segments of 
the public the new characteristics of continuing edu- 
cation must certainly be charged against the profes- 
sional adult educators. The image of continuing edu- 
cation as primarily remedial work for noncitizens or 
the educationally disadvantaged docs not square with 
the facts. I odav, the bulk of our program offerings 
in University of California Extension are postgradu- 
ate and professional, interdisciplinary, and tailor- 
made to synthesize new knowledge and explain its 
applicability to personal and social needs. Take, for 
example, the titles of last year’s major symposia on the 
San 1* ran cisco medical campus of the University of 
California: “.Man Under Stress," “The Family’s 

Search for Survival,” “The Uncertain Quest: The 
Teenagers’ World,” and “Food for Civilization.” 
These programs reached, over television and Voice of 
America, hundreds of thousands of viewers and listen- 
ers who could not be physically present for the ses- 
sions. Or take, the scientific programs in space 
physics, where the editors of the book especially pre- 
pared for this course could hardly get the copy to. 
press on time because of the rate at which new know l- 
edge in this field was being generated. 

On the other hand, we have almost incontrover- 
tible evidence that the more education a person lias, 
the more he wants and demands. Since the trend is 
toward higher and higher educational attainment (col- 
lege enrollments have increased 102 percent in the last 
ten years; 53 percent of high school graduates now 
go on to college), there would seem to lie good rea- 
son for believing that we can, with new methods, 
overcome whatever resistance to learning remains, 
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Our own projections at University of California Ex- 
tension predict a 16 percent growth in enrollments by 
1975, with the national extension registration expected 
to triple by 1980. In a recent survey conducted by 
our director of extension on the Riverside campus of 
the University, 77 percent of our current enrollees 
have either an undergraduate or a graduate degree. 
Only 17 percent of their fathers could be so cata- 
logued. 

These figures give us some measure of the changes 
in educational attainment which are occurring and 
provide a solid basis on which to project success for 
the proposal I have made, even with participation 
in continuing education on paid time remaining 
voluntary. Those who would prefer to work rather 
thin go to school have that option. 

One of my first administrative jobs, back in 1936, 
involved the expenditure of emergency relief funds 
for a national program in public affairs education for 
adults. We had 19 demonstration centers throughout 
the nation, one of them at Santa' Ana in Orange 
County. Nineteen out of every 20 persons employed 
in the project had to be from the relief rolls. Even by 
present standards, the program accomplished its ob- 
jectives. What interests me is why a constructive and 
important task of continuing education could be un- 
dertaken only in the depths of the depression and has 
not been repeated since. It seems to me that it is about 
time that lifelong learning should be accepted as a 
normal part of our daily liver, even though, as Mar- 
garet Mead says: 

We are now at the point where we must educate people 
in what nobody knew yesterday, and prepare people in our 
schools for what no one knows yet, but what some people 
must know tomorrow. We must rid ourselves of the idea 
that anybody can ever finish his education. 

I received recently a description of a new approach 
to alumni education now in operation at Oakland Uni- 
versity, an affiliate of Michigan State University, in 
Rochester, Michigan. Oakland’s concept represents a 
radical departure from traditional higher education. 
Take, for example, the statement that “the task of 
achieving a liberal education be recognized for what 
it surely is— a lifelong process which cannot be con- 
densed into any particular curriculum or time period.” 
An institution committed to this objective must be 
prepared to extend its concern for its students through- 
out their lifetime. 

Oakland University is giving more than lip service 
to this objective since its continuing education pro- 
gram is based, in large part, upon a relationship be- 
tween a professional counselor and the graduate de- 
veloped during the period of the student’s residence 
and full-time study. This counselor, working with the 




employer of an alumnus or with the alumnus directly, 
plans educational programs that are of specific aid to 
him. In effect, this approach turns the years out of 
school into an extension of the learning experiences 
at college. 

Somewhat ungraciously perhaps, I have argued this 
morning with the subject assigned to me in this con- 
ference. The problem, I have said, is no longer one of 
demonstrating a need for continuing education. The 
centra-1 question now is: How do we get more and 
more adults to participate? I have gone further than 
that and suggested that we take eight hours paid time 
out of the 40-hour work week and give to all hourly 
and salary roll employees the option of using this time 
to participate in organized programs of continuing ed- 
ucation. Moreover, these programs need not be voca- 
tional or job related, but, on the other hand, they bear 
no resemblance to gold-bricking. They will represent 
serious attempts on the part of qualified agencies in 
our society to provide important subject matter taught 
by competent instructors for the purpose of increasing 
the student’s capabilities and developing his potentiali- 
ties, because we believe such growth will contribute to 
the betterment of society and the human condition. 

I have recommended further that a National Com- 
mission on Continuing Education be established to 
implement this proposal on a nationwide basis. I have 
said the progress toward the Great Society can be 
accelerated if we build into our processes of problem- 
solving and decision-making the resources of continu- 
ing education, and, finally, that we cannot afford to 
let inherited prejudices about work, vocational edu- 
cation, or academic purity induce the kind of institu- 
tional senility which only blocks our way to social 
advance. 

I am extremely fond of a couplet by A. E. Hous- 
man: 

/, a stranger and afraid 

In a ax or Id 1 never made. 

This, it seems to me, puts poignantly and succinctly 
the predicament of modern man, Engulfed by the 
knowledge explosion, frightened by the threat of 
nuclear destruction, intimidated by a science and tech- 
nology which he only dimly understands, and alien- 
ated from his past, he seeks personal identity and self- 
fulfillment in a world that is progressively more 
impersonal and remote. The answer to strangeness is 
understanding. The antidote to fear is knowledge. 
And the prescription for alienation is informed in- 
volvement in community life. It is because I believe 
that the expansion of continuing education will help 
to provide these kinds of answers to the predicament 
of modern man that I would write it into the work 
structure and the daily fiber of American society. 
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The subject of your discussions is one of the most 
vital in the economy of the nation’s leading state. I 
am proud of the quality of education in the state of 
California, but I’m never satisfied, and I hope that you 
arent either. In public life or in private life, as soon 
as you start resting on your laurels or you think that 
what you are doing is good and correct and can’t be 
bettered, then you’re in trouble. 

In the work that you’re doing, I guess you feel as 
o sometimes up there in Sacramento; that progress 

'i S i T ’ t t , y ? urc not m°v ; ng ahead as fast as you 
sliou d. I feel frustrated sometimes about things that 
1 feel very strongly about, tilings that I believe I know 
more about than anybody else by reason of the posi- 
tton that I hold. And I do get discouraged at times, 
and 1 imagine that you do, too. But let me tell you 
yesteiday, we had a meeting of the council in the 
Governor s office in Sacramento, and we had all the 
department heads there. They had a picture of this 
big dam that we’re building at Feather River. It was 
appiopiiate at this time, with floods in the northern 
part of the state. Then thev showed the picture of the 
big dam at Oroville, which this year held back waters 
sufficiently to protect the cities of Yuba Citv and 
Marysville from devastation. Then I knew that even 
though we can’t always see the things that we’re doing, 
we are making progress. But there we can see the 
physical works. The things that you’re doing are less 
•hi* 6 ’ you cant see them. But I do hope that you 
will leave here better informed and with greater zeal 
to keep on working. 

This morning I had a press conference. I advised 
that press conference and all the people of the state 
that today I approved a grant of $1,900,000 for a pro- 
gram to provide jobs for 5,000 young men and women 
m Los Angeles. The Youth Opportunities Board and 
Economic Opportunities Federation will jointly super- 
vise this project. Its goal is to help school dropouts 
finish their education by giving them part-time work 
atyanous schools in the city and county. The jobs 
Hill be available to young men and women between 
the ages of sixteen and twentv-one in low-income 
areas. They will work as aides or assistants to cus- 
todians, cafeteria workers, garage employees, gar- 
deners, playground attendants, Iil rarians, office 
workers, and teachers. Thev will work 12 hours a 
week, and their wages will be $1.27 per hour. It isn’t ' 
v ci y much, but it will be just enough money to keep 
in school sonic of those who may be on the verge of 
dropping out. and we'll be educating them and doing 
some of the things that I think should be done. 

I\ow you professional vocational educators arc not 
heie merely to talk to one another. You have come 
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to this conference to exchange ideas and develop new 
approaches by working with labor, management, busi- 
ness and industry, government, and youth. This task 
is not easy. We ask you, for example, to find out why 
there are so many people out of work in the state of 
California, the fastest-growing state in this entire na- 
tion, not only in people, but also in industry and pros- 
perity. And further, why are so many young people, 
who are just out of school, untrained for available 
jobs? And why, in the midst of unemployment, do 
jobs requiring special skills go begging because there 
are no trained workers to fill them? 

My job as Governor — and yours as specialists — is to 
provide the answers and the leadership needed to 
strengthen the economy by building a bridge between 
jobs and education. 

Let me emphasize that the problems are caused by 
vast upheavals in the economy that in one way or 
another affect every nation in the world. On Sunday 
^ night in San Francisco, I greeted the new prime min- 
ister of Japan. We had an opportunity to discuss the 
problem Japan has in education, and from his conver- 
sation 1 could see that his problems and ours in the 
nation and here in California are somewhat the same. 

Yesterday, the industrial revolution threw men out 
of work. Today, the technological revolution is caus- 
ing even more far-reaching chaos. We live at a time 
when electronic equipment in a bank can add deposits, 
subtract checks, and strike new balances at a rate of 

33.000 accounts an hour. In a factory, milling machines 
now take minutes to do jobs that formerly took days. 

The Department of Labor has estimated that tech- 
nological change is canceling out about 200,000 ractorv 
jobs each year throughout the nation. Now, what be- 
comes of these workers who lose their jobs to a ma- 
chine 5 Thev either agree to be retrained, or they go 
on the welfare rolls. Or they are retrained only to 
find that the job they now can do is only available 

2.000 miles away from home. That’s part of the back- 
ground oi our problem. But let me emphasize that the 
picture is not altogether bleak. 

In our history, we have previously met the chal- 
lenge of training a man to do a specific job. During 
World War If, we thought nothing of graduating a 
pilot and a gunner and a navigator from school on the 
same day that the plane rolled off the assembly line. 

Today, however, I think we lack some of the essen- 
tial information. As I talk about these things, you can 
see the X qualities of what should be done. You can 
see them and I can see *-hem as I speak. We don’t know 
when the plane will roll off the assembly line, or 
whether it will need a gunner or a navigator or even 



a pilot. So we must close that information gap. We 
must look ahead to find out what kind of jobs there 
will be ten years from now. And we must do this by 
making use of the very automation that has upset the 
traditional patterns of employment so that it will be 
a powerful tool for prosperity in the future. 

I am glad to be able to tell you today that my 
administration has already taken the lead in this direc- 
tion. During the last few years, defense department 
contract cutbacks have caused severe lay-offs in the 
aerospace industry. Since 37 percent of our manufac- 
turing industry is concentrated in ordnance, aircraft, 
electrical, and instrument production, we obviously 
faced a problem. And California faced the toughest 
problem in the entire United States because we had 
more of such industry. 

Shortly after Skybolt folded two years ago, I asked 
the leaders of aerospace and defense industries to find 
out how to soften the impact of these cutbacks. We 
met in the Executive Mansion in Sacramento, w r e met 
here in southern California, and we met in various 
other places. 

The first studies of this gro’ ■ showed that 50 per- 
cent of all engineers and scientists trained in space and 
research and development live and work in California. 
We have also, found that such skilled workers share 
a talent that we can and should put to work on com- 
munity problems. The talent is the ability to think in 
terms of new dimensions, to break down barriers, and 
to use technological skills to solve the problems of the 
everyday world. In other words, if engineers can get 
John Glenn into orbit and back, why couldn’t they 
design a better wav to get a father to work and back? 

We think they can do exactly that. And, therefore, 
we have asked these talented men, who so far have had 
their minds on the stars, to use their skills on earth. 
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(Don’t for a moment think that I’m minimizing what 
they’re doing in that direction either; I like to keep 
my mind on the stars and I want everyone else to do 
it, too.) But we have called for bids from California’s 
aerospace industry to work out programs in four areas. 

First, transportation. We have asked the systems 
engineers of these great aerospace industries to pro- 
vide a complete transportation network within the 
state, efficiently coupled into land, sea, and air trans- 
portation out of the state. We have asked them to 
identify the major patterns of movement of people and 
merchandise, materials and food, within the state. We 
have asked them to describe the transportation system 
which the state will need 10, 20, 30, and even 50 years 
from now to provide efficient movement. We can tell 
by past growth how many cars we will have in the 
future and the direction which we should go. Finally, 
we have asked them to tell us how much such a trans- 
portation system will cost. Who should pay for it? 
Who should run it? 

Bids for a transportation system were put out with 
specifications like those for the construction of a 
building. We have received 20 bids from the greatest 
systems engmsers in the state of California, and these 
are now being worked over in Sacramento to deter- 
mine to whom this contract will be awarded. 

Second, we have done another amazing thing — and 
let me emphasize that all of these things we are doing 
are experimental. They can fall flat. I don’t know 
whether they will or not. I don’t want you to think 
that because we have our eyes on the stars that we 
think systems engineers can answer every question in 
the state or in the world. But, second, we have asked 
systems engineers to design new ways to cope with 
California’s criminals and mentally ill. 

Third, we have asked them to develop systems for 
managing the vast amounts of wastes discharged into 
the air, the soil, and the water of California as a result 
of consumption by men and machines of materials 
which are necessary to support life or to produce 
goods. 

Fourth — and foremost for the purpose of this gath- 
ering — we have asked the systems engineers how best 
to gather accurate information upon which govern- 
ment and industry can base decisions for years and 
even decades ahead. 

For a society which spills out words and pieces of 
paper the way ours does, we are often woefully lack- 
ing in hard facts on which to base crucial decisions. 
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W e have asked the aerospace engineers to design sys- 
tems that will improve our data on diseases and edu- 
cational requirements. 

You CAN SEE THE implications of these requests for 
vocational education. There is no reason why these 
systems engineers can’t work out a system to find 
out what types of jobs are going to be available in the 
future — and when. And I’m going to ask them to do 
exactly that! Then we would know what kind of 
training — and in what amounts — to give wffiich stu- 
dents in which areas of the state. 

I foresee a system which will tell us, years in ad- 
vance, that in 1975, for instance, aerospace industries 
on the San Francisco peninsula will have openings 
for 512 electrical engineers and 16 theoretical physi- 
cists and 1,200 technicians. I can see reports issued in 
1966 that will show that, in 1976, San Diego’s aero- 
space industries will need only 125 technicians, but 
1,000 truck drivers, 100 plumbers, and 21 electricians. 
With this information on hand, some coordinating 
agency could then inform each of the colleges ahd 
high schools in the San Francisco and the San Diego 
areas what the needs will be in every conceivable job 
‘reld. And the high schools and colleges could train 
students accordingly. 

Now I must confess that this is a bit of looking at 
the stars, but nevertheless,. I think that we should 
keep looking in that direction. And if these people 
could do some of the things they’ve done, I think that 
you’ll agree with me that we can make progress in 
this direction, too. 

I can foresee another system whereby a fry cook 
sitting in the State Employment Office in Sacramento 
looking for a job could hear about an opening in 
Los Angeles that had become available only minutes 
before. 

I can imagine still another computerized system 
which would match the skills of the unemployed with 
the qualifications of a job opening and grind out a 
man’s card — which would be his ticket to a job. I 
don’t know whether I like this or not, but never- 
theless, it’s here. 

This, of course, is only a beginning. But it is an 
exciting start, a pioneering effort which I believe is in 
keeping with the tradition of California and, I hope, 
the customs of my administration. The idea of trans- 
ferring talented systems engineers from the field of 
space hardware to the broader field of human needs 
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is in itself a breakthrough of significant proportions. 
The talent has been there for some time. It just took 
us a while to see its tremendous potential. 

I must point out, though, that what I am suggest- 
ing here today will only work if you vocational edu- 
cators start looking at your problems the way a sys- 
tems engineer would — that is, with new thinking, with 
a fresh approach. 

For too long, too many vocational educators have 
locked their programs to the past. Unable or unwill- 
ing to find out the needs of employers, these educators 
have been training students for jobs that don’t exist. 
Or worse yet, they have been training them for no 
jobs at all. 

Walk into the average high school today. You’re 
likely to find students still taking mechanical drawing 
or woodworking or auto mechanics or homemaking, 
fortunately, some good comes out of most of these 
courses. The students gain dexterity by using their 
hands. But they do not get job training. And the 
students find, to their regret, that when they are 
graduated from high school, they just can’t find jobs. 

The boy who learns auto mechanics can use his 
knowledge t-o fix his jalopy, but he can’t afford a 
jalopy. 

The boy who took a course in woodworking may 
well have trouble getting into a union with his limited 
knowledge, so he can’t be a carpenter. If he is lucky 
enough to find a job in another field, he might he 
able to enjoy woodworking as a hobby. 

But vocational education — by its very title — was 
not meant to train people to be good at their hobbies. 
It was meant to train people for a vocation, not an 
avocation. 

When high school courses have no real goals, they 
have become dumping ground 1 ' for everyone’s prob- 
lems and prejudices. Teachers o have a student who/ 
is a disciplinary problem shunt him into a vocational 
education course, only to find that he is still a disci- 
plinary problem — though a less literate one, since he 
has been barred from academic work. 

And further, in many large cities, vocational educa- 
tion courses have been the in-school ghettos of the 
Negro, the Latin American, and other minority groups 
whose own cultural poverty so far has doomed them 
to a life of failure. These classes have been the dump- 
ing grounds even for many bright and able Negro 
youngsters who, because of the color of their skin, 



have sometimes been forced by prejudice into non- 
academic study. We must stop this stereotyping of 
our students for the simple reason that we cannot 
afford to waste any of our talent today. Every boy 
and girl in this state must have a chance to develop 
his abilities to the limit. 

No matter what talent a person has or doesn’t have 
7 an .d no matter what job a person will end up doing 
in his lifetime — there are certain basic skills that he 
or she will be expected to possess. Probably the first, 
and most important, is the ability to read and write. 
So you might say that vocational education begins in 
kindergarten. Educators agree that the first few years 
of a child’s life are the most important to his develop- 
ment. It follows naturally that the first few years of 
his education are also the most important. The very 
young child should learn another facet of vocational 
education — and in the very first grade. And that is: 
When there is a job to do, he should do it. It should 
be impressed upon him that the job to do right now 
is to go to school and learn. To do even that job well, 
the child must master the fundamentals, because they 
are the tools that he will need to work with. 

I don’t believe that I have painted a very pretty 
picture for you here today, but I do believe that it 
is an accurate one. I don’t mean to say that nothing 
good has been done, because some excellent things 
have been done and you’re doing them everyday. 
What I am trying to say is that we must stop walking 
down the same paths to failure in vocational education 
and pave some new roads to success. 

We can be encouraged by the successful inroads that 
have already been made by our large, unified school 
districts in our big cities and the junior colleges in 
urban areas. But we do need more emphasis on voca- 
tional training in the cities, and in rural areas as well. 

Through your work at this conference — and I know 
that it is going to be transcribed and studied and it 
will be reported to educators all over the United States 
— I assure you that you can make real progress. You 
can help us to educate the public to the fact that not 
all students were meant to be doctors and lawyers, 
nor should they be. Our society needs the skills of 
secretaries and clerks and craftsmen and technicians. 
We are going to keep on needing them, in one form 
or another, in the future. 

You are here to help us match people with jobs — 
now and in the future. I wish you well. 
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Editorial Note 

The material in this report was prepared under contract with the 
Vocational Education Section, State Department of Education, by mem- 
bers of the faculty and staff of California State Polytechnic College. 
The college provided editorial and recording staff members who volun- 
teered their time and services to prepare this report. 

Although deeply interested in vocational education, members of this 
staff did not participate in the conference beyond reporting it. Points 
of view, or opinions stated, are not necessarily the official position or 
policy of the State Department of Education or of California State Poly- 
technic College; rather, they are attempts to report objectively and con- 
cisely the events of the conference. 

The purposeful variety of the reports of the various discussion sections 
that follow permits forms chosen by each team of section recorders to 
present the ideas put forward and discussed and to reflect the relation- 
ships among the discussion topics themselves. 
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DISCUSSION SECTION ONE 

What Makes Youth Employable? 

£ 



To help participants identify the characteristics, 
understandings, attitudes, and abilities that contribute 
to occupational competence and employability of 
youth, members of the panel made individual presen- 
tations about various aspects of youth employment; 
then they participated in an open discussion. 

* * * 

You+h in Technical Industry 

If five different industrial managers were asked what 
makes youth employable, the questioner would prob- 
ably get five different answers. Mr. Laird pointed out 
that life in the industrial field is rapidly becoming very 
difficult and complex for the noncollege graduate. He 
quoted former Under Secretary of Labor James T. 
O’Connell, who has reported that the number of 
people in white-collar jobs now exceeds the number 
of workers in blue-collar jobs, a trend which is con- 
tinuing and will be accelerated in the next decade. 
These facts give rise to serious questions. Are the so- 
called blue-collar worker’s days numbered? Will auto- 
mation do away with the need for unskilled and semi- 
skilled people? What kind of education is necessary 
for noncollege-bound young people? 

The need in the future is not for more scientists and 
engineers but for more well-trained technicians to give 
support to the scientists and engineers. According to 
several authorities, there should be five or six trained 
technicians to back up each electronics engineer. At 
present, the ratio is approximately one to one. 



Chairman: James Corson, Executive Secretary, 

California Association of School Administrators, 
Burlingame 

Panelists: Robert H. Hill, State Supervisor of 
Youth Services, Department of Employment, Sacra- 
mento; Mrs. Mary Frances Allen, Employment Su- 
pervisor, Southern Counties Gas Company, Los An- 
geles; F. N. Laird, Industry Education Programs, 
Personnel Division, Autonetics, Anaheim; Mrs. Marie 
Muzzy, Personnel Director, Walker Scott Company, 
San Diego; Mrs. Jessie Chittenden, Assistant Dean 
of Placement, Pasadena City College 

Recorders: David E. Cole, J. M. McRobbie 

The present need is to teach youth marketable 
skills. To emphasize this point, one of the panelists 
quoted J. T. Wahlquist, President of San Jose State 
College, who said that democracy can be made to 
work successfully only if every citizen is educated to 
the limit of his capacity; that we cannot ignore indi- 
vidual differences in our students and simply exclude 
the slow learners; and that we cannot apply the same 
standards to everyone. • 

Among those qualities which most employers look 
for qn those they employ are honesty, integrity, sin- 
cerity, enthusiasm for life and work, conscientious- 
ness, openmindedness, flexibility, receptivity, and a 
healthy sense of responsibility to the employer and the 
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job. Additional desirable traits are related to the em- 
ployee’s attitude toward people, toward the American 
system of free enterprise, toward government, and 
toward daily efforts on the job. 

The Autonetics Division of North American Avia- 
tion has a program called P.R.I.D.E'. This acronym 
stands for Personal Responsibility in Daily Effort. The 
purpose of the program is to get employees to develop 
positive attitudes toward their jobs and the society in 
which they live. 

Most young people can be employed in blue-collar 
jobs if they know arithmetic and feel competent in 
using it, have a good grasp of the English language 
and are able to communicate through the spoken and 
written word, read ordinary written material with 
good comprehension and reasonable speed, and can use 
the simple tools of the proposed trade. Industry will 
be more pleased and youth will be more employable if, 
in addition, the young people understand (1) our eco- 
nomic system; (2) our governmental system; and (3) 
the basic principles of human relations. 

Youth in Retail Merchandising 

Mrs. Muzzy of the Walker Scott Company ap- 
proached the topic, “What Makes Youth Employable,” 
from the standpoint of the young person seeking a 
first job. She spoke as an employment executive of a 
five-store mercantile chain which employs from 900 
to 1,000 full-time employees and 350 to 400 seasonal 
employees. Since the late 1930s, the firm has had a 
policy of employing youths of high school and college 
age. The company’s stores are located in the vicinity 
of high schools and colleges, and the schools’ employ- 
ment counselors make a practice of referring potential 
employees to the firm. Afore qualified young applicants 
are turned away than can be hired. However, at the 
request of the schools’ employment counselors, the 
company grants interviews to all applicants in order 
to give them valuable experience in applying for a job. 
Mrs. Aluzzv urged more firms to make this a practice. 

According to Airs. Aluzzv, the following charac- 
teristics make youth employable: appearance, pleasant 




personality and proper attitude, interest, integrity, loy- 
alty, aggressiveness, and the desire to learn. Young 
people should have an awareness of good grooming 
and a pride in maintaining a good appearance, and the 
schools should do everything they can to help their 
students gain this awareness and develop this pride. 
A radiant personality is evidenced by a ready smile 
even though the person is under extreme tension dur- 
ing the course of an employment interview. A good 
personality can be developed from training received 
both in the home and the school. 

It was observed that today’s youth evidence a higher 
degree of aggressiveness than that shown by previous 
generations. Even though they are more aggressive, 
however, the effects of automation are making it con- 
tinuously more difficult for them to obtain gainful 
employment. It was observed that modern youth pos- 
sess a keen desire to learn, to compete, and to excel, 
which is apparently the result of school training. 

Mrs. Muzzy emphasized that previous training, re- 
gardless of its nature or apparent minor importance, 
is a strong consideration in hiring youth. Such train- 
ing may be in the area of school-oriented activities, 
Junior Achievement projects, vacation activities such 
as camp counseling, and weekend occupations. 

Each of the company’s jobs is categorized by a job 
description, Airs. Aluzzy reported. Of 77 job descrip- 
tions, 68 stipulate that high school graduation is man- 
datory for the jobs described; only seven indicate that 
a high school education is “only” preferred. Two clas- 
sifications do not require a high school education but 
are part of a program in which the employee works 
and pursues his high school education at the same time. 

As part of its training program for school-age em- 
ployees, Walker Scott Company has organized the 
High Deb or Varsity Council. The function of the 
council, which is composed of 30 student employees, 
is to meet periodically to study and discuss fashion 
trends and to present fashion shows at various high 
schools and junior colleges. The group also makes an 
, annual trip to Los Angeles Merchandise Alart. This 
program has gained acknowledgment from area edu- 
cators in distributive education. 

In summary, Airs. Muzzy said that, by and large, 
vouth desire employment and that young people make 
desirable employees for the retail merchandising in- 
dustry, the largest single employer group in the United 
States. She stated that more schoolwork should be 
oriented toward the noncollege-bound high school 
student. 

Youth in Service Industries 

Airs. Allen, representing service industries at the 
conference, referred to the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, published by the U.S. Department of Labor, in 
which the term “service industries” refers to perform- 
ance of domestic services, personal services (such as 
those performed by barbers and beauticians), protec- 
tive services, and building services. These are distin- 
guished from the services offered by a public utility, 
which is, technically speaking, not a service industry. 
However, it was noted that a public utility does, in 
fact, offer services to customers; therefore, some of 
the factors which make youth employable for a public 
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utility would be expected to apply to service in- 
dustries. • 

For example, Mrs. Allen pointed out, the employ- 
ment pattern of the public utility which she repre- 
sents is in three areas: college recruitment, specialized 
middle- and top-level management, and beginning- 
level employment. Because of the competition from 
other potential employers, the college recruiting pro- 
gram represents a large investment in time and money, 
but it accounts for only a small percent of overall 
employment. The hiring of specialized middle- and 
top-level management probably accounts for less than 
1 percent of all persons employed by the company, 
because of a strong policy of hiring from within. The 
only person who would he considered for employment 
in one of these classifications would be one who pos- 
sessed skill, training, and knowledge that someone 
already employed by the firm did not possess. 

The major emphasis of the company’s employment 
office is on hiring beginning-level employees. Because 
of the strong emphasis on the policy of promotion 
from within, the company maintains a continuous pro- 
gram of on-the-job training. Specialized classes have 
been designed to help train the employee in the skills 
of his particular field. Thus, the major objective of the 
employment office is to hire persons with the ability 
to profit from additional training and to get along 
with their coworkers. 

Mrs. Allen gave four case histories describing per- 
sons who had started with the company at a begin- 
ning level, and through company and outside educa- 
tion, had progressed to managerial and supervisory 
positions. 

In discussing qualities that make youth employable 
in her own company, Mrs. Allen noted that most of 
the company’s beginning employees possess above-av- 
erage intelligence and the ability to use it. The em- 
ployees must possess the qualities necessary to enable 
them to create a favorable impression for the company 
with the public; they' must have a good knowledge of 
basic English and mathematics. Some 90 to 95 percent 
of the men employed by 7 the company 7 must have an 
aptitude, for mechanics and electricity. In most jobs 
filled by 7 women, typing and shorthand are required. 



Service industries have a common need for em- 
ployees with the ability to work with, and get along 
with, others. Although some requirements of the small 
employer may be different from those of the large 
employer, both types of employers look for the same 
basic traits in those they employ 7 . 

Youth in a State Training Program 

Describing the Oak Glen Forestry Youth Camp 
near Beaumont, California, Mr. Hill explained that it 
prepares untrained and unemployable youth to become 
employable and useful members of society. 

Youths selected for the training camp are unem- 
ployable mainly 7 because of lack of education as a re- 
sult of having dropped out of school. Also, since they 7 
have no work experience, they have not acquired pro- 
ductive skills, knowledge, or ability. Typically 7 , they 
evidence a poor adjustment to group activities, require 
a high level of supervision, and have a low regard for 
society and its laws. 

However, after successfully completing the program 
at Oak Glen Camp, H5 percent find satisfactory em- 
ployment. Jobs held by these youth, generally speak- 
ing, are on a beginning level — jobs that would not be 
acceptable to most high school graduates but are at 
least “a step up the ladder.” 

Those who do not take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered at the camp usually hold back because 
of lack of motivation or the fact that their environ- 
ment has not encouraged them to take advantage of 
opportunities for improvement. 

Summary and Discussion 

Considerable concern was expressed by participants 
regarding difficulty 7 shown by teen-agers and other 
young people in getting along with others. Although 
this ability is much valued by industry 7 , it is not always 
taught. Young people who come from broken homes 
particularly seem to lack this training, it was observed. 
Greater attention in evaluating psychological ap- 
proaches to youth was urged. 

Several portions of the discussion stressed ways in 
which job requirements are related to the intelligence 
and abilities of the individual. Various definitions of 
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intelligence were mentioned, along with a statement 
that 68 percent of the population is of “average” in- 
telligence. Yet, even mentally retarded people, under 
the burden of a label, may be rated highly if evaluated 
in terms of those functions which they can perform 
with competence. 

It was noted that employment standards vary in 
industry. For example, pipeline contractors, who in- 
directly employ personnel for large utilities, may not 
be so rigid in their employment standards as the 
utilities arc. 

Mr. Laird reported that some companies overhirc. 
1 hat is, they set higher standards to fill a job than 
arc necessary for the proper function of that job. 
Overhiring sometimes leads outstanding high school 
students employed for summer work to lose enthusi- 
asm when they observe graduate engineers, for ex- 
ample, working in routine jwbs. Industry is often 
“degree-happy,” it was suggested, and should reex- 
amine hiring practices. 

It was urged that industry recognize responsibility 
for creating jobs. Two observations were made: 20 
percent of the employers create 80 percent of the 
jobs; and these employers express interest primarily 
in employing people with above-average intelligence. 
What can be done to provide the below-averagc 
group with employable skills? What kinds of oppor- 
tunities are available to them? 

The desire of large employers for employees of 
above-average intelligence is based in part upon the 
policies of promotion from within. Mrs. Chittenden 
commented that it is difficult to get junior college 
students to accept beginning-level positions, despite 
evidence that those who start at the bottom use the 
experience to advance. 

Examples of policies which tend to discourage be- 
ginning workers were cited: a report that an elec- 
tronic worker hoping to work for the post office in 
his field must begin as a letter carrier, and a confirma- 
tion that gas company personnel trained for data proc- 
essing must begin at a lower-level job. 

Educational trends often influence the young 
people’s attitudes. In addition, parents may refuse to 
approve nonprofcssional courses for their children in 
junior college. Thus, it is sometimes difficult to put 
into practice the theory that students should not at- 
tempt education beyond the limit of their abilities. 
Counselors attempting to guide advisees into voca- 
tional courses often fail to receive cooperation from 
students and their parents. 

Although placement practice suggests that any kind 
of student work experience is better than none, most 
students will not consider such jobs as cutting lawns, 
babysitting, or delivering papers. Parental attitudes in- 
fluence these negative responses of the students, and so 
docs the climate of opinion developed by industrv, 
which has helped educational institutions sell the value 
of higher education. 

A bv-product of the emphasis on higher education 
is the fact that young people feel that they have a 
fif?ht A to start in high employment positions. It was 
suggested that industry must now feel an obligation 
to sell the accelerated program in vocational education. 

\ ocational curriculijms to challenge students and also 



give them a- sense of success should be developed. 
One method advocated was the problem-solving situ- 
ation in which students must think their wav through 
an experience rather than follow a set of established 
procedures. 

Vocational education is entering a new era of re- 
spectability; it is no longer regarded as a “dumping 
ground. Because of the high level of technical train- 
ing necessary in many of today’s blue-collar jobs, voca- 
tional education now has greater status and is gaining 
broader support. Nevertheless, vocational training is 
not a cure-all for students with bclow-average intelli- 
gence. In some areas this notion tends to hold back 
the overall development of a vocational education 
program. 

The effect of new legislation for vocational educa- 
tion will not be to discontinue the existing compre- 
hensive high school, but to centralize facilities for 
ocational education. 

A program proposed at Stockton would establish a 
vocational high school to serve the county; this school 
would meet the special needs of students and provide 
training that the comprehensive school cannot afford, 
such as specialization in cosmetology, printing, elec- 
tronics, and data processing. High levels of training 
would motivate high school students to attend the 
vocational school. 

A similar program suggested at Torrance would 
support the comprehensive high school with an area 
vocational center. Los Angeles Trade Tech was cited 
as a school which had received increasing acceptance. 

In discussing the conflict faced by students who 
nope to satisfy college entrance requirements, yet also 
wish to learn a marketable skill, participants said that 
these students should be discouraged from attempting 
to pursue both a commercial program and a college 
preparatory program in high school. A college pre- 
paratory program with supplemental job training 
(during summer school, if necessary) was recom- 
mended. However, although such training would be 
of great value to the student who enters college, there 
is not enough time in summer school to achieve mar- 
ketable skills in most areas. Typing and shorthand 
courses offered in summer schools, for example, were 
considered essentially supplemental vocational prep- 
aration. 

After identifying the types of training institutions 
operating in the state, the panel recognized that one 
of the primary needs is for vocational education for 
potential dropouts. An account was given of a San 
Francisco proposal to open a vocational high school 
in addition to the existing night vocational program 
for both high school students and adults. Training in 
vocational high schools or comprehensive high schools 
is needed to meet future demands for workers in serv- 
ice occupations. The manpower training programs of 
the federal government already are providing some 
such training, but more federal subsidies may be neces- 
sary to help schools do an adequate job. 

Generally, a spirit of willingness to cooperate was 
shown by state, local, service, and industry represen- 
tatives, with an acknowledgment that new vocational 
education legislation will have a direct bearing upon 
both educational programs and future hiring practices. 
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DISCUSSION SECTION TWO 

How Future Manpower and Training 
Needs Can Be Identified 



During thf. past several years, high levels of 
unemployment, struggles for equal rights, the Anti- 
poverty Program — all have highlighted the importance 
of forecasting manpower and skill requirements for 
training purposes. Collecting and disseminating infor- 
mation on these forecasts and on job vacancies have 
come to demand the highest priority among vocational 
educators; vet, we seem to be making slow progress. 
Not enough resources are being allocated to research; 
we don’t even know what kind of information we 
need. We must also deal with essentials of economic 
poliev: the high level of unemployment in California 
todav and the particular kinds of skill demands we will 
experience in this growth state. Factors like these tre- 
mendouslv complicate the task of projecting technolo- 
gies and the skills they will require. 

National and State Employment 'Trends 

Mr. Gershenson used graphs to compare similarities 
and differences in employment patterns in California 
and in the United States. He suggested that vocational 
education people keep in mind both the similarities 
■and the differences in employment patterns in Cali- 
fornia and the United States and in California and the 
rest of the West. l ie emphasized that changes change 
—directions change— and we have to anticipate them 
if we can. This makes projection a difficult task. Mr. 
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■Gershenson pointed out these similarities and diffei- 
ences in the trends in employment patterns: 

• Unemployment. In 1950, California s unemploy- 
ment was considerably higher than that foi the 
United States. In 1954, however, it was less than 
the national average. Then the unemployment 
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present, California’s percent of unemployed is 6.1, 
compared to the national figure of a little over 5 
percent. 

• «V onagricultural Wage and Salary Workers. In 
1950-55, the California pattern was much different 
from that of the United States, for we were increas- 
ing the proportion of our employment in goods- 
producing industries. Despite the graphic growth 
of aerospace industries in California in the last few 
years, however, the proportion of nonagricultural 
workers has fallen off quite rapidly. 

• The Service-rendering Industries. This group has 
the opposite trend. California has always had a 
much higher proportion of employment in service 
industries than the nation as a whole has had. This 
increase in services and decrease in goods-produc- 
ing is the normal trend of a mature society. 

Reemphasizing changes within change, Mr. Gershen- 
son pointed out that California employment patterns 
differed markedly from the national trends in 1940, 
approached r u em closely in 1959, and now, with the 
growth o. .ospace industries, arc diverging again. 
In individual industries, he pointed out the following 
long-term trends since 1950: 

• Construction. In contrast to the stable national 
pattern of construction and despite our big popula- 
tion increase, California has had what looked like 
a downward trend and now a reversal. 

• Transportation, Communication, and Utilities. 
Other industries have absorbed the drop in railroad 
employment, and for the first time in many years*, 
this industry group has made new highs. ' 




• rmaftev, insurance, and Real Estate. Although 
their proportions are not very large, these reach 
new highs in California every year. " 

• Trades. I here has been a sharp drop since 1958, 
although we seem to be heading up a little now. 

• Service Industries. Lp until 1956 we had a slight 
downward trend. But in 1956 the trend started 
upward, and we see no let-up. 

• Gov'rnment. California has a larger proportion of 
employment in government than the nation as a 
whole does. Nearly one our of live persons em- 
ployed in California is in government. 

• Manufacturing. In I960, Dr. Gershenson said, he 
predicted that manufacturing would continue to 
be the number one industry in employment in Cali- 
fornia, but next year manufacturing will drop to 
second place and trades will be first. So, although 
patterns seem to indicate similarities with the na- 
tion as a whole, there are major differences in 
California. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gershenson pointed out that 
services, finance, and government are employing in- 
creasing numbers of people, while trades, construc- 
tion, and agriculture are employing fewer. There is 
a flattening out of the relationship between white 
and blue collar workers and, in California, a higher 
proportion than in the United States of professional- 
technical workers, clerical workers, and craftsmen. 

Elements of Technological Change 

Predicting manpower needs is a complicated two- 
part problem. The first part, which Dr. Davis did not 
discuss, deals with the numbers of workers that will 
be needed in various jobs. The second parr is, what 
kinds of jobs will there be and what kinds of skills 
will people need for them? 

Three types of technological change have been go- 
ing on for a long time. Dr. Davis said: 

• .Mechanization — the substitution of mechanical de- 
vices for human power 

• Rationalization — the specialization 'of tasks through 
breaking them down and reordering them so that 
more professional talent is required in the planning 
phase but less skill is required of the individual 
carrying out the work 

• Automation — the mechanization of control and in- 
formation processing 

How to predict the direction of these tvpes of tech- 
nological change is the subject of Dr. Davis’ research 
project at the University of California. Phases of his 
work include: 

• Identification of common elements of technology in 
order to determine what educational preparation 
can best prepare people for particular jobs 

• Examination of the variety of responses required in 
the performance of jobs’ to try to predict what 
tasks will become mechanized a’n'd automated next 

• Analysis of what is economically feasible as well 
as technologically possible 
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One of the characteristics of highly automated, 
mechanized processes is an immoderately large capital 
investment per employee. At the present time the steel 
industry in the United States has invested about 
$100,000 for every employee; the petroleum industry, 
about $125,000. Such an investment motivates em- 
ployers to see that their plants are operated at their 
highest capacity for the longest possible time, to bring 
about job changes that will require a minimum amount 
of downtime. Consequently, they want workers with 
a range of skills they can use to maintain as well as 
operate the costly equipment. Therefore, Dr. Davis 
predicts that we will move away from the high de- 
gree of specialization that has been needed in highly 
manual competitive work toward the multiple skills 
that are most useful in automated, mechanized work. 

Speaking of short-term needs. Dr. Davis said that 
what we need in this state and probably across the 
nation is a network to feed employment information 
into the employment system and our Department of 
Employment, information that will also be useful and 
available for guidance and counseling and for short- 
term training programs. 

At the moment California’s information-gathering 
machinery is only partially developed. The Depart- 
ment of Employment participates in only about 10 
percent of the job placements made in the state. 
Nevertheless, the Department is a public agency that 
can, with some extensions, collect information about 
the kinds of jobs being called for and the kinds of 
workers placed and displaced, so that we can look 
at the immediate changes taking place in our local 
economy. 

In the long run. Dr. Davis said, we need to develop 
ways o-( looking at changes with perspective, removing 
them from their framework of specific industries. 
When we can look at changes across industry, there 



will be more similarities than differences in the re- 
sponses we expect from persons working in advanced 
technology. 

Changes in Aerospace Requirements 

Perhaps the best way to identify changes in job re- 
quirements as they relate to the aerospace industry, 
Mr. Gomsrude said, is to note that- in his own com- 
pany, 85 percent of the employees were blue collar 
workers in 1941. In 1965, less than 30 percent can be 
defined as blue collar workers. 

There have been a number of reasons for this dra- 
matic shift: 

• A sharp transition from .the mass production of 
hundreds of thousands of aircraft to individual pro- 
duction of a few products having to do with space 
exploration and supersonic transportation 

• A consequent demand for utmost reliability, which 

is achieved through the use of new materials, new 
processes, and new techniques 

• A substantial change from manual work operations 
to mental work operations requiring workers to be 
certified and recertified 

Concurring with Dr. Davis that multiskilled workers 
would be needed in the future, Mr. Gomsrude pointed 
out that a man working on a space capsule needs to 
be extremely proficient in electronics and also needs 
a working knowledge of hydraulics, mechanics, pneu- 
matics, and environmental conditions in the capsule. 
On the other hand, he said, the aerospace industry 
' also requires certain work operations that are so 
highly specialized that some workers can perform only 
a single operation. Mr. Gomsrude predicted that both 
the multiskilled and specialized worker will be needed 
in the future. 
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The answer to aerospace needs, he said, is the tech- 
nician. The technician has a thorough working knowl- 
edge of one of the recognized fields of science or 
engineering, and he can understand and interpret the 
work of the professional engineer. In addition lie is 
a skilled workman in a craft or in some operation 
associated with manufacturing or development. One 
division of Mr. Gomsrude’s company needs 400 tech- 
nicians now, but the company will have to hire people 
who have the aptitude and basic skills and train them. 
Technicians are not available. 

Employment in the Construction Industry 

Construction in California is a $5-billion-a-vcar in- 
dustry, which places it ahead of agriculture and even 
with the aerospace industry, Mr. Knowles said. 

California leads the nation in construction. It builds 
20 percent of all the new housing units; yet, it em- 
ploys only 10 percent of the nation’s construction 
workers. This discrepancy is explained bv the tech- 
nological revolution in construction in’ California 
brought about by the use of the following: 

f Machinery and power tools of all kinds 

• Off-site prefabrication of components 

• New materials requiring fewer men to handle them 

• Specialization in which one crew lays a foundation, 
another builds the framing, another does the siding 

• Computer technology in scheduling men and ma- 
terials to minimize downtime 

There are no figures to indicate to what extent the 
cited factors have displaced craft labor, but it is cer- 
tain that they have reduced the pride of the crafts- 
man in his work, Mr. Knowles said. 

from 1956 to 1964, there has been a national annual 
inciease of about 100,000 emplovecs in building con- 
struction, plus 75,000 white collar workers in the in- 
dustry. Roughly, California needs 13,000 newly trained 
construction workers a year. In 1963, of 28,000 en- 
rolled apprentices, 4, 500* completed their apprentice- 
ships, leaving a need for 8,500 additional workers. 
Undoubtedly, this gap is being filled bv workers 
who are not going through the apprenticeship pro- 
gram in this state but achieving journeyman status 
in another way. 



A worker entering the building trades can expect 
that his rate of unemployment will be about twice 
that of the average worker, for unemployment stands 
at 12 percent in the building trades. Under the best 
of conditions, a carpenter can expect to work only 
1,400 hours a year, and his annua! earnings will only 
slightly exceed those of the average factory worker. 

The Teamsters’ Viewpoint 

In the last several years the Teamsters’ Union has 
had the leputation of being one of the few unions 
in the country that has actually gained in member- 
ship, at least in absolute terms, Mr. Povcr said. Like 
the other unions, however, the Teamsters’ Union is 
losing ground in terms of proportion of work force 
represented. 

The outlook is dim for future job opportunities in 
the driving trades. Jobs still can be had in the San 
r l ancisco Bay area, and applicants do not need a 
great deal of skill. Lmployers look for responsibility 
rather than skill. In northern California a driver will 
have a chance to get a job if lie’s between 25 and 30. 
and has two or three years of good experience, arid has 
children to support. I his is not promising to young- 
sters coming out of school, Mr. Povcr remarked. 

In the cannery and food-processing jurisdiction of 
the Teamsters’ Union in northern California, the 
federal government conducted an automation demon- 
stration project from 1950 to 1962. Its purpose was to 
project employment trends in this industry. The econ- 
omists found that production soared in those years 
despite sharp reduction in the number of hours worked 
during the summer months, and no increase during the 
winter months. ' 

I he federal and state economists who worked on 
the project felt that it should go beyond a summary 
and prediction of employment trends. "1 lie economists 
wanted to talk to the people who were being dis- 
placed, find out what other kinds of work they "could 
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do, if there were training opportunities for them, if 
they could be referred to other programs, and so 
forth. The group hoped to get factual information 
which would benefit not only the industry but also the 
economy at large. 

This second phase of the project was never con- 
ducted because industry representatives on the joint 
committee refused to authorize it, Mr. Poyer said. 
Since all of these proposals cost money, employers 
are understandably reluctant to divulge the sort of 
information needed. Yet, the problem, of course, has 
to do not only with those industries with which the 
union is bargaining, but also with the whole economy 
of the state and the people who need jobs and train- 
ing opportunities. 

Employers are not yet reconciled to recognizing 
these problems as social problems that have to be 
grappled with at the state and federal levels. Nor 
are the unions, with their separate jurisdictions and 
their emphasis on collective bargaining, the best agent., 
on whom to center a program of job opportunities, 
information, and training. The unions are, however, 
beginning to create job opportunities by the use of 
several plans; 

• Sharing work 

• Reducing number of hours of work per week 

• Increasing paid time off-holidays, vacations, straight 
extra days, sabbatical leaves 

• Granting early retirement under pension funds 

One job opportunities area that should not be dis- 
counted, Mr. Poyer said, is recreation. As people 
work fewer hours, they have more leisure time. 
Teaching the use of leisure time, planning programs 
for recreation, and staffing recreational facilities may 
weil be one of the big areas to come in vocational 
education. 

Occupational Information 

Gathering occupational information is (one of the 
services of the State Department of Employment. Oc- 
cupational information indicates how labor markets 
work, what occupations arc in demand, what their 
requirements are, what kinds of .applicants are avail- 
able, and what happens to displaced workers. 

The two major uses of labor market information are 
in vocational counseling and in developing programs 
for the training and retraining of workers. 

The Department of Employment develops and uses 
three basic kinds of labor market information; 

• Current Labor Market Information on fobs Avail- 
able , Applicants, and Locations. This type of 
information is limited because the Department par- 
ticipates in only 10 percent of job-finding transac- 
tions. The Department is currently participating 
with the Federal Bureau of Employment Security 
ip a national study to extend knowledge of job 
openings in certain labor markets. 

Current labor marke w information is used internally 
by the Department of Employment. It is published 
only in brief forms like lists of shortage occupa- 
tions or statements on current local labor conditions 




usually developed by the Department’s individual 
mobile offices. 

• Occupational Guides. In the past eight years, the 
Department of Employment has developed nearly 
400 “Occupational Guides,” each one describing a 
single occupation’s employment requirements, train- 
ing requirements, job opportunities, working con- 
dition 1 , and pay scales. 

The main purpose of the occupational guides is 
to provide counseling information to schools and 
the Department of Employment. They also serve 
to indicate changing job content, for they are de- 
veloped by Department analysts working with 
employers. 

The chief defect of the occupational guides is that 
they do not p*:<>\ ide perspective on the entire labor 
market or even an entire industry. Another short- 
coming is that every occupation cannot have its 
own guide. The Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
includes 4,000 titles describing 20,000 different 
jobs! 

• Manpower Projections. To estimate future and 
current job vacancies in an entire industry or labor 
market, the Department of Employment uses -two 
techniques. 

First is the “skill survey,” which solicits informa- 
tion from a sample of employers as to their c ‘rent 
and future needs. This kind of survey is limited bv 
the willingness of employers to cooperate, their 
ability to forecast accurately their needs, and the 
organization of the method, which tends to elicit 
only broad descriptions of existing conditions. 
The second projection technique is based on ana- 
lyzing current trends in the labor market, in popu- 
lation, and in industry, and then projecting the 
trends into the future. An advantage of this tech- 
nique is that the many sources of data can be used, 
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and they tend to act as checks and balances on 
each other. This technique is limited by the com- 
petence of the economic analysts. 

The use of forecasts of any kind is subject to 
overriding restrictions. Projective techniques are 
not intended to provide a picture of the future. 
They are rather a tool for planning, and the trends 
they indicate are the logical products of a set of 
assumption's. If the trends prove wrong, the original 
assumptions must be discarded. The value of pro- 
jective techniques is that they offer a logical 
approach to all the information available, a reason- 
able and consistent way of adding new informa- 
tion, and a working basis for planning. 

Discussion 

None of the panelists, Mrs. Thal-Larsen pointed 
out, really answered the question of “How Future 
Manpower and* Training Needs Can Be Identified." 
She reviewed Sol Swerdloff’s analysis of three ways to 
determine future labor needs: 

1. Ask the employer. This method removes re- 
sponsibility from the forecaster, but most employers 
cannot predict their long-range needs, and certainly 
they cannot speak for employers in new industries 
that haven’t been invented yet. 

2. Extrapolate straight-line trends. This method is 
simple, but as Mr. Gershenson warned, directions 
change. 

3. Accumulate all available information on occupa- 
tional changes. But occupational changes arc based 
upon changes in industry, which arc based on changes 
in public policy, which is determined by an unknown 
future. 

Mrs. Thal-Larsen added the hope that other disci- 
plines — perhaps a combination of industrial engineer- 
ing and psychology — can suggest additional methods 
of projection. 

In addition to the problem of gathering information 
for forecasting purposes, there is the problem of dis- 
tributing information to users. In what forms do 
people need occupational information? Is it necessary 
to indicate trends in certain occupations locally as 
well as nationally? To what extent do counselors need 
qualitative information? 

Mr. Gershenson predicted that immigration would 
maintain its pattern of many young people coming 
to California looking for jobs rather than old people 
coming here to retire. 

Dr. Davis said that the primary indicator in the 
decision to substitute mechanical substitutes for human 
endeavor is the “cost differential." Given a particulai 
industry’s total costs for costs of labor, capital, and 
equipment, his research group may be able to predict 
whether a particular type of technology or device 
would be adopted by that industry (unless the industry 
is more interested in maintaining a particular market 
position than in costs). 

Air. Go ms rude described the technician as the man 
between the blue collar worker and the white collar 
worker — perhaps a gray collar worker. Mrs. Thal- 
Larsen thought this shade might soften public 
prejudices. 



Mrs. Thal-Larsen asked Mr. Gomsrude how much 
lead time aerospace advisers to schools could allow 
for technician courses. Mr. Gomsrude replied lead 
time is partially determined by the urgency of a given 
situation. The aerospace industry is working closely 
with the Department of Employment to update their 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles and interpret in- 
dustry requirements. Constant consultation is required. 

Mr. Knowles said that one of the problems of pre- 
dicting manpower needs in the construction industry is 
that practically no reliable information is available. 
The only reason that he was able to cite figures for 
the 1960-1964 period, he said, was that the pension 
funds came into existence then and manhour figures 
were available.' 

Mrs. Thal-Larsen reminded Mr. Povcr that he had 
said that some employers felt that responsibility was 
more important than a high school diploma. She asked 
if responsibility could be taught and tested, thereby 
opening up jobs to responsible people lacking a high 
school diploma. Mr. Pover said it was hard to pre- 
scribe training for jobs that do not require a high 
degree of skill. He thought that in some cases the re- 
quirement of a diploma might be merely a method of 
weeding out job applicants. 

In answer to Mrs. Thal-Larsen’s question, “Finally, 
assuming that what we need arc overall industrial and 
occupational projections probably for two, five, and 
ten years for the state as a whole in some areas, plus 
a continuing flow' of qualitative information, plus a 
continuing revision of the information we do have, 
what do we need to get started right now and what 
do we need first?" Mr. Mayall answered, “Money." 

In ••espouse to a question from the flopr, Mr. Mayall 
said that he had no solution to the problem of whether 
to teach specific skills to meet the needs of small em- 
ployers or give broad basic training to suit large em- 
ployers. He said that the tie-in between on-the-job 
training and vocational training is not clear. One par- 
ticipant said it is possible to provide first the basic- 
skills and then the required specialization. 

Harold Hill, Assistant .Superintendent, Secondary 
Education, Mount Diablo Unified School District, 
asked how schools can get the information to justify 
their training programs on the basis of need. Mrs. 
Thal-Larsen answered that the Department of Em- 
ployment sometimes can justify the need but often 
has this problem in framing its ow n MDT training 
proposals The question points up the need, she said, 
for a "oordinated, comprehensive system of labor 
market information that can give these answers for the 
school district, the metropolitan areas, the state as a 
whole. Again, “What do we need to get started?" 

When one participant suggested that the answer lay 
in data processing. Chairman Vial pointed out that 
machines could not make the policy decisions in- 
volved ii a manpower program. Dr. Davis added that 
computer- can turn out information no better than the 
information t’ at is fed to them. “We have the com- 
puter and data processing mechanisms to disperse in- 
formation," lie said, “and they could do it right now 
if we knew w hat information to put into the com- 
puters. And if, indeed, we had a way of getting the 
information.” 
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P'SCUSSION SECTION THREE 



The Role of Business and Industry 
in Vocational Education 



Today’s businessman makes decisions while look- 
ing to the future, not to the past. Dr. Gray pointed 
out that both schools and government should share 
the same point of view. Students should not be trained 
for what was needed last year, or even this year; they 
should be trained for what will be needed in the 
future. 

Change is inevitable. There are changes in products, 
tools and techniques, raw materials, and, above all, 
changes in job content. The rate of change is likely 
to increase in the future. Mr. Knapp said that in five 
years, 25 percent of the work force will be producing 
products not in existence today. A basic problem, 
then, is how to fit and train workers for this whirlwind 
of change. 

Dr. Arnold pointed out the need to match people 
with jobs. In this matching process, democratic 
methods should be used rather than an arbitrary, pre- 
planned assignment of job quotas. This is the more 
difficult, but in the long run the more profitable, 
method. 

Educational Rejects 

.Mr. Boynton discussed the high number of “rejects” 
produced by our educational system. He cited a pub- 
lication of the U.S. Office of Education, Education for 
the Changing World of Work , which points out that 
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of ten students in elementary school, three will not 
finish high school. Of the seven who do, three will go 
to work, some as wives and mothers, while four will 
go on to higher education. Only two of these four 
will complete four years of college. Mr. Boynton ex- 
pressed concern that although many have the poten- 
tial, few graduate from college. 

Another publication, One Third of a Nation, also 
furnishes information about this problem of educa- 
tional rejects. For instance, one-third of America’s 
young men turning eighteen today will be found 
unfit for military duty. One-half of this one-third will 
be unable to qualify because of medical reasons. The 
other half will be disqualified because of failing to 




pass the mental tests. Of the mental rejectees, 40 per- 
cent will not have gone beyond elementary school and 
80 percent will not have finished school. If business 
and industry had such a high percent of rejects of 
their products, they could not afford to remain in 
business. 

It was suggested, however, that industry should stop 
looking on education as an assembly line operation 
with a high rate of failure; it is time for businessmen 
and educators to stop merely talking together and to 
start acting together. An attempt should be made to 
get industry and education to “cross over into each 
other's worlds” so that each will have a better under- 
standing of what the other is trying to do. 

Two of the panelists said that school standards 
should not be downgraded to reduce failures; rather, 
they should be upgraded to meet the requirements of 
industry. 

Dr. Arnold, in his summary, indicated that the 
greatest need in vocational education today was pro- 
grams which would meet a variety of needs and appeal 
to large numbers of individuals. 

Kinds of Training 

A decision must be made as to what should be 
taught, or what training should be given, and who 
should give it. This training function should be divided 
between industry and schools. Schools should provide 
the training which they are uniquely equipped to pro- 
vide, while industry should decide what it can safely 
provide after the student is out of school. In addition, 
there are areas where each can cooperate in training 
the individual. 

Industry speaks of vocational education in many 
ways. This variety of attitudes has resulted in short- 
ages of trained manpower in some occupations, while 
there are labor surpluses and unemployment in others. 
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primarilv among the unskilled. Training is. the cata- 
Ivst to resolve this dilemma. I he content of ti .lining 
courses must he matched to job requirements- course 
-content must also be kept fluid because of job changes. 

Dr Arnold urged that vocational education take 
place’ at all levels of the educational system, because 
individuals at different levels have different needs. 
There are manv examples of training provided bv 
industry and labor. Mr. Knapp spoke of the schools 
for tradesmen now being built and in operation, which 
arc generally financed out of industry educational 
funds. He also pointed out that a major problem 
todav is bridging the gap between schools and entry 
into "employment, except in the professions. One way 
of bridging this gap is through apprenticeship pio- 
•n'an.s— providing on-the-job training as well as train- 
ing in the classroom. One can earn while he learns. 
The annual cost per apprentice is far less than the 
vearlv cost of a college education; yet, the appren- 
ticeship program is decreasing, nationwide. In Cali- 
fornia, however, there has been substantial growth in 
this program. There is still some employe! lcsistante 
from those who feel that a first-year apprentice does 
not return enough to the employer. 

Dr Arnold also pointed out the inadequate report- 
ing of supply and demand in employment opportu- 
nities. Manv’ statistics about the supply of jobs arc 
given as total figures, rather than as more hopeful sub- 
totals. Records should also be kept of student place- 
ment resul’ing from specific training and the effective- 
ness of trained students in specific jobs. 

Questioned as t<» whether there should be a county 
or district vocational training center, or whether , 
facilities should be expanded at the school district 
level, Mr. Ralston responded that since we are com- 
mitted to a comprehensive high school, technical _ 
training should be given there. One of the pancists 



said that manv high school students arc not ready for 
vocational education until perhaps their senior year. 
Therefore, in his opinion, vocational education would 
be better placed at the post-high school level. 

Funding for Training Programs 

Funds for training programs are provided in various 
wavs The federal government provides many of these 
funds, and often the states provide matching funds. 
In addition, labor contracts often provide tor educa- 
tional funds. Mr. Knapp briefly discussed a proposed 
tax credit to participating companies that sponsor 
apprenticeship programs. During the discussion ses- 
sion, a union representative pointed out that his union 
opposed such a program of tax credits for employers. 
The union position is that management and labor 
should work out training programs through collective 
bargaining. More than money is needed, however, to 
stimulate the interest of young people in skilled trades. 

Coordination and Communication 

Stressing the need for trying to find a means of 
coordinating the eflorts of education, management, 
and labor. Air. Knapp declared that vocational educa- 
tion is “the hottest thing in the l nited States todav , 
with everybody getting into the act. However, more 
directions and coordination are needed. 

.Mr. Rovnton talked of poor communication be- 
tween government, industry, and labor unions as to 
what is" needed and w hat is produced by schools, l ie 
felt that industries would take mt re interest in the 
school system if thev , for example, had to subcontract 
for education as thev subcontract with manv of then- 
suppliers. In a sense thev do, since taxes levied on 

industries help pay for education. 

The excessive number of school courses now re- 
quired by law has greatly reduced the elective courses 
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available to the high school student; this has created a 
problem . which could be solved by more effective 
communication with the community and state. 

Promotion of Vocational Education 

Several suggestions were made by speakers for pro- 
moting vocational education and for solving some of 
the problems identified during the conference. In- 
cluded were vocational fairs and skill contests to help 
m stimulating young people’s interest, and work 
experience and cooperative training programs for 
employed workers. These programs have met with 
varying degrees of success. 

Business can provide training specifications, job and 
technical information, and changing job competency 
requirements for the schools. Equipment and materials 
can be provided for teachers. A clearing house at the 
state level, in each state, is needed for the orderly 
planning of these programs. However in spite of such 
programs, industry, government, and the schools have 
grown farther and farther apart. 

Mr. Boynton cited counseling as the key solution to 
son.e of the problems in vocational education today. 
There are too few counselors, and it .takes too long to 
train them. There is so much rapid change in industrv 
today that it is difficult, „ if not impossible, to keep 
the counselor informed of all the changes that are 
taking place. In addition, much pertinent information 
is not published and thus is not available to the 
counselor. 

Declaring himself disillusioned with career days and 
mass attempts at counseling, Air. Bovntor* suggested 
that counseling should be done on an individual or 
small group basis and continued throughout the school 
year. Industry’s attempts to talk to students through 



teachers, administrators, and counselors have not been 
successful enough. Industry should now talk to stu- 
dents directly. 

Tne counselor’s role should be changed to that of 
vocational counselor-coordinator. The counselor-co- 
ordinator would not talk to students about jobs, but 
he would arrange for small groups of students to meet 
with representatives of business, government, and the 
professions. Individual sessions with interested stu- 
dents would follow the small group meetings. Perhaps 
m such meetings the student “failure” might develop 
some acceptance of his' teachers’ previous advice. 

Ways were discussed in which labor unions could 
be interested in high school work experience or ex- 
ploratory programs. Suggested were bridges of com- 
munication between the schools and local union offi- 
cers. They should talk and share together in the 
formulation, planning, and action stages of solving 
problems related to cooperative effort. b 

A labor union representative in the audience stated 
that his union did not want the high school student to 
get summer job experience, since there is now an 
excess of workers for available jobs. Instead, he sug- 
gested schools should teach students basic principles 
anc. techniques, rather than providing work expti'ence. 

Job Opportunities in Agriculture 

Discussing trends in agricultural employment, Mr. 
Craig pointed out that opportunities are expanding as 
rapidly in agriculture as in any other industry. In the 
past, agriculture has been able to draw on a reservoir 
of trained individuals. Few trained people have been 
cntciing the field recently, however. Many trained 
individuals are now of an advanced age and will be 
leaving agriculture, thus opening up more jobs. 




DISCUSSION SECTION FOUR 

The Responsibility of Public Education 
for Occupational Proficiency 



Conferees spoke of the causes and consequences 
of vocational education’s low repute. One conse- 
quence was illuminated by Dr. Richardson, when he 
pointed to the effect that occupational training’s poor 
reputation has on parental attitudes and the conse- 
quent pressures exerted by parents against vocational 
programs and against occupationally oriented guid- 
ance in the schools. Such pressures, he said, yield a 
growing population of student failures — children who 
do not happen to be responsive to, or motivated in, 
a pureh^academical educational program. 

But participants dealt a sharp blow to the popular 
and oversimplified belief that vocational education is, 
by itself, an answer to the dropout problem. In fact, 
one panelist said that the status — and success — of vo- 
cational education can be secured only by excluding 
the “dropout type” from vocational education. 

Among the situations contributing to vocational ed- 
ucation’s poor public image, speakers identified these: 

• Outdated curriculums in vocational education 

• The inability to predict future skill requirements 
of industry and agriculture 

• The paucity and, too often, the low quality of 
teachers in vocational education — a problem viewed 
as an effect as much as a cause of vocational educa- 
tion’s poor image 



Chairman: Sidney S. Sutherland, Professor of Agri- 
cultural Extension, University of California, Davis 

Panelists: Eugene Boone, John Inglis Frozen Food 
Company, Modesto; Jack Davis, General Personnel 
Manager, Pacific Telephone and Telegraph, Los An- 
geles; Wilbur I,. Fillippini, Vice-President, District 
No. 5, California Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO, 
Santa Barbara; Milo Johnson, President, San Jacinto 
Junior College, Beaumont; John M. Rand, Superin- 
tendent, Temple City Unified School District; Bill 
Redmond, State Department of Employment, Sacra- 
mento; Ralph Richardson, Associate Professor of 
Speech, University of California, Los Angeles; Max 
Selby, Training Representative, Hughes Aircraft 
Company, Newport Beach; Chester Swanson, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Recorders: Lloyd Kramer, Robeit I,. Maurer 

Developing Curriculums and Meeting Needs 

Representatives of education expressed their reluc- 
tance to have schools provide training in the specific 
skills that industry often requires, because of the like- 
lihood that many specific skills soon will become 
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obsolete. Mr. Davis agreed with the educators that 
schools might better provide the basic and general 
skills that are. needed in virtually all occupations. 
However, smaller companies without their own train- 
ing programs would continue to require specific skills 
as a condition of employment. 

The special vocational high school was proposed as 
a means of offering training in those vocational skills 
not now offered in most of the schools in California. 
Most conferees agreed, however, that the comprehen- 
sive high school should be preserved, and that there 
was a considerable risk that the special high school 
would merely serve as a reception center for problem 
children. Most of the group also agreed that the 
junior colleges should play a central role in vocational 
education. Many hastened to add, however, that the 
high school has an opportunity to make a most im- 
portant contribution by providing intensive vocational 
guidance and by offering a wide range of elective 
vocational courses. 

Speakers suggested that, in developing curriculums, 
the junior colleges must have or find the means to 
react quickly to market requirements. While this 
involves constant investment in new equipment, Dr. 
Sutherland pointed out that the service trades repre- 
sent the fastest-growing area in industry, and only a 
minimum of equipment is required to offer training 
to students planning to seek employment in these 
fields. 

Securing Qualified Teachers 

The shortage and disparate quality of vocational 
teachers were related directly to the publicly held 
negative associations surrounding industrial and agri- 
cultural labor. It was emphasized that this problem, 
which tends to create poor teaching situations, has 
served to reinforce the negative image the public has 
had of vocational education. It was pointed out that 
many vocational education teachers are retired crafts- 
men, out of touch with newer technology and current 
market requirements. This weakness tends to hamper 
the success of vocational education programs in the 
schools. 

Dr. Richardson noted another factor bearing on the 
status of vocational teaching: There is no adequate 
way to apply or relate conventional academic criteria 
— those by which most teachers are ranked — to voca- 
tional teachers with experience in industn . Dr. Rich- 
ardson asked whether industry could provide qualifica- 
tion standards in occupational areas, which the schools 
could use to provide ranking and status to vocational 
teachers. Such standards, when accepted by other 
teachers and the community, would redound to the 
benefit, dignity, and status of vocational educational 
teachers and, thereby, to vocational education itself. 

Solving Problems in Vocational Education 

The panelists viewed education’s position with re- 
spect to occupational preparation in terms of a com- 
plex array of related problems, all of which seemed 
to be t : ed in — either in terms' of cause or of effect- — 
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with public attitudes toward vocational education. 
The solutions to these problems, as viewed by the 
panelists, are presented in the paragraphs that follow. 

Several speakers characterized the students whom 
the schools have failed as “the third group,” the other 
two groups being the academically oriented and the 
occupationally talented. Mr. Redmond spoke of reduc- 
ing the size of the third group by a special program 
of preparing young children from culturally deprived 
homes to enter school on an equal footing with other 
children. Dr. Richardson described federally supported 
experimental programs of this type now in progress 
in Los Angeles and elsewhere. He ind.cated possibil- 
ities of success, but he suggested that such a program, 
on a broad scale, would be very expensive. 

On the subject of growing obsolescence of pre- 
viously acquired skills, Thomas Johnson of Whittier 
High School spoke from the audience of the im- 
portant role which must be assigned to adult education 
in occupational retraining. 

Most speakers advocated refurbishing the image of 
vocational education, but all agreed that this is not a 
mere public relations problem. To shed the public 
disapproval which has clung to occupational prepara- 
tion, vocational education must be, as well as appear, 
successful. To succeed, it must have teachers specifi- 
cally trained as vocational education instructors. This 
was particularly emphasized by Mr. I 1 illippini. In addi- 
tion; Mr. Selby indicated that good vocational teach- 
ers will have to move back and forth between industry 
and school in order to keep in touch with modern 
technology, skill requirements, and market realities." 

Mr. Boone cited research indicating that any suc- 
cesses achieved in dealing with “the third group” can 
all be traced to the presence of highly motivated 
teachers whose missionary zeal stimulates students to 
the degree that they become motivated to learn and 
succeed. 

Further, to be a success; vocational education must 
be able to depend upon active guidance programs 
and identification of the occupationally talented at 
an early age. This is a job for the junior high and the 
high school. I)r. Sutherland emphasized that guidance 
is a key ..lenient in vocational education. 

Also, the schools must stop perpetuating the invid- 
ious distinction between professional and vocational 
education. Toward this end, Mr. Redmond urged that 
the schools be prepared to do more than placate their 
own communities. He further suggested that the De- 
partment of Fmplovment be permitted to offer oc- 
cupational guidance to young people. 

Mr. Rand commented that there are students who 
cannot perceive the significance of education without 
first having worked. Through a work-'-’ tidy program, 
such students can leant both the dignity of labor and 
the importance of study. 

To the problems involving public education and 
occupational preparation, the panelists and conlerees 
suggested several solutions. Most were aimed at mak- 
ing vocational education a successful and success-pro- 
ducing activity. 
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DISCUSSION SECTION FIVE 

The Community’s Responsibility 
for Vocational Education 



The public schools op this nation are committed 
to meeting the educational needs of eveiy citizen 
elementary school through college. And change in our 
society makes it imperative that both college-prepara- 
tory and vocational education be available to all these 
citizens — young and old alike. Schools must also 
realize that change is a permanent part of our econ- 
omy. Students must be helped to understand that 
jobs and job requirements change and that all per- 
sons must be prepared to accept and adjust to change. 

Part of the success in extending vocational educa- 
tion to more youth and adults will depend upon teach- 
ers and the community developing a more positive 
attitude and a greater appreciation for craftsmanship 
and occupational competence. There must be renew cd 
awareness of the dignity of labor. And respect for 
a job well done must also be stressed as a part of 
vocational education. In addition, our complex and 
rapidly changing economy increasingly requires many 
different skills and abilities, all of which place 
a greater responsibility on the public schools to offer 
comprehensive programs to serve all youth and adults. 



Chairman: F. A. Grunenf elder, Orange County 
Superintendent of Schools. Santa Ana 

Panelists: Roger Jessup, President, Jessup Farms, 
Palm Springs; Mrs. Barbara T. Jones, District Man- 
ager, Western Girl, Inc., Long Beach; Hyman Wein- 
traub, Executive Secretary, Teachers Guild, Los 
Angeles; Norman E. Watson, Superintendent, Orange 
Coast Junior College District, Costa Mesa 

Recorders: Daniel C. Chase, Oliver A. Batchcller 



The Role of the Schools 

An increasing number of public schools are striving 
to improve and adjust their offerings to prepare peo- 
ple more cffcctivelv for gainful employment. Many 
schools arc developing systematic programs of post- 
high’ school education" including special programs for 
dropouts. One example of such advanced thinking is 
a summer school. for dropouts conducted in Orange 
County. 
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committees m addition to working more closely 
with educators. 7 



Schools can more effectively serve a broader spec- 
trum of occupational needs if there is dedicated spirit 
systematic planning, and adequate financing. The 
bulk of the school-age population must now have 
more preparation for entering business and industry 

Vxr ° ltIOn t ^ ie man y other facets of our economy 
We are at the point where skills and abilities required 
in the world of work suggest that vocational programs 
can no longer serve as a dumping ground for academi- 
cally poor students. The image and actualities of voca- 
tional education must be altered to reflect a more 
positive hopeful, and rewarding phase of our edu- 
cational system. 

The Role of Indiistry 

In the business world and throughout our com- 
munmes, there is an increasing awareness that the* 
schools cannot do the vocational training job alone' 
Industry ana lay persons must provide more than 
financial backing. They also must assist occupational 
education by identifying occupational opportunities 
and by helping develop new vocational education 
off ei mgs courses that will prepare people for new 
types of jobs and at the same time assist all students 
m recognizing and avoiding those jobs that are rapidlv 
being phased out. F y 

Fortunately, many business leaders and companies 
are among those providing this kind of assistance. The 
Administrative Management Society has recom- 
mended that its members follow three broad ob- 
jectives m working with schools: 

• Members should cooperate with schools in curric- 
ulum planning and development with particular 
reference to the office occupations. 

• They should seek representation on boards of edu- 
cation and be willing to serve on business advisory 
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Business and the general community should assist 
in coiiuueting ideai anu national surveys to deter- 
mine what job opportunities exist and what kinds 
of training are needed to fill such jobs. 

Need for Qualified Workers 

Many other organizations in business and industry 
suggest that in spite of automation and the many 
new sophisticated technologies, there is still a great 
and continuing need for qualified workers who have 
a knowledge of basic arithmetic and mathematics and 
who can speak, spell, and write effectively. In addi- 
tion, industry continues to appreciate those employ- 
ees who come from the public schools with a sense 
of responsibility and good work habits. 

I here is continued recognition that although em- 
ployees need to be prepared for such broad concepts 
as citizenship and cultural understanding, in some 
ways it is even more important that young people 
have some specific marketable skills. Regardless of 
the amount of training or education a person has had 
it is generally recognized that problems related to 
personal traits account for more failures on the job 
than does a lack of manipulative or technical skill. 

I bus, vocational education has a responsibility for 
strengthening and encouraging the development of 
desirable personal habits and attributes. It is generally 
agreed that a worker who can get along with other 
people makes a good employee, and human relations 
must be a key ingredient in vocational preparation. 

The Role of Vocational Education 

Perhaps one of the most effective ways for mini- 
mizing the costs of supporting welfare recipients and 
the unemployed would be the expenditure of tax 
monies for vocational education rather than for 
charity-type programs. Such thinking suggests that 
the public schools should provide some broad back- 
ground to assist students in adjusting to different jobs 
and to different life situations. It is also apparent that 
our schools must increasingly provide for an ongoing 
education. Education is a constant process in all of 
its phases, including occupational education 
A revival in our society of the concept of the dig- 
nity of labor would seem appropriate as change 
presses upon us the need for more systematic voca- 
tional education. One of the main values of' a course 
of training is in giving dignity to labor. The making 
of a lamp or a piece of furniture is perhaps less im- 
portant than learning to do one’s best and feeling the 
responsibility of doing nothing less than one’s best, 
oiicli attitudes can be fostered by teachers. 
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One of the most critical aspects of vocational edu- 
cation is that many teachers and counselors are un- 
able or unwilling to keep up with changes in industry. 
Keeping up to date is a full-time job. The opportuni- 
ties that are available and the training that is needed 
to meet these opportunities require time and atten- 
tion. But such efforts must be made if we are to 
bridge the gap between school and gainful employ- 
ment. 

Vocational education has always been an important 
part of the American education system, but it has 
reached new heights of importance • in recent years, 
primarily because of the attention that has been 
focused on the rise in unemployment and the threat 
of automation. We are facing a national emergency 
in vocational education. 

American ideals are closely allied w'ith material pro- 
duction. We are a commercial nation. There would 



seem to be three pervading elements underlying the 
current need for emphasizing vocational educ .tion. 

• There is a need for diversity among vocational 
education programs. Vocational education pro- 
grams now require a scope greater than anything 
we have ever developed before. Vocational educa- 
tion, now a necessity for all, is charged with doing 
a more comprehensive job. 

• There is need for education for change. Education 
must be flexible and resilient and should provide a 
basis upon which individuals may build successful 
careers and lives. Jobs and job requirements keep 
changing, and adjusting to these changes is part of 
modern-day life. 

« There is need for continuous, lifelong education. 
Education is a growing process, with students con- 
tinuing to be students throughout life. As auto- 
mation accelerates, so does the need for education. 

How do the schools, lay persons in the commu- 
nity, business, industry, and labor bring about ex- 
pansion and improvement of vocational education 
and occupational preparation for all youth and adults? 
One very practical approach would be to follow these 
guidelines: 

1. Determine job needs and educational preparation 
for meeting them. 

2. Determine whether such needs and their require- 
ments are appropriate to a particular level of educa- 
tion; e.g., high school, junior college, adult school. 

3. Develop the curriculum or training program. 

4. Plan and provide facilities, equipment, and sup- 
plies. 

5. Recruit and train * ->structors. 

6. Recruit students. 

7. Offer the course of training. 
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8. Evaluate the educational program and the per- 
formance of former students when they are on the 
job. Follow up and make changes as needed. 

Recognition of, and appreciation for, vocational 
education’s role in society lead toward improved pro- 
grams of occupational education. A dedicated spirit 
and cooperation among schools, the general commu- 
nity, labor, industry, and business are essential if voca- 
tional education is to serve youth and adults in the 
decades ahead as effectively as it has in the past. 

Summary 1 

Not enough communities have adequate, effective 
vocational programs. With good programs it would 
be easier to awaken school officials, accrediting agen- 
cies, parents, and students to the importance of voca- 
tional occupations in our society, as well as the 



opportunities in vocational .work and the personal 
satisfactions derived from it. 

Ideal programs must be adequately equipped with 
modern machinery and curriculums programmed to 
occupations that will exist when the students grad- 
uate. The courses must be taught by enthusiastic, dedi- 
cated teachers who have had work experience in their 
specialty areas, who keep up to date, and who can 
convey the dignity of labor and awaken an apprecia- 
tion for craftsmanship. Vocational teachers who meet 
these high standards of accomplishment should have 
the same pay and status as their academic peers. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of the total school 
program lies in the counseling of students by well- 
meaning individuals who have never been in business 
or have never held a job other than teaching. These 
individuals often are unaware of the excellent oppor- 
tunities available in the business world. 
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DISCUSSION SECTION SIX 



Work Experience Education 
and Vocational Education 



Each panel member told the audience of his activ- 
ities in a successful work experience program. The 
audience learned of the fruitful efforts of a vocational 
agricultural instructor in a small agrarian community, 
of the diversified program possible in a large ’indus- 
trial complex, of the success enjoyed by a business 
concern which developed a cooperative program with 
a community college, and of the rewarding results of 
an apprenticeship program developed by a trade union 
in cooperation with local community colleges. 

The programs described were as varied as the inter- 
pretation of work experience. They included pro- 
grams designed to meet the needs of the school drop- 
out as well as students planning to go to college; 
programs in agriculture, distributive occupations, of- 
fice occupations, and the trades; programs for those 
with much experience as well as those with none; 
programs to meet the needs of the mature as well as 
the immature youth; programs which provided no 
income to the participant and those which offered pay 
equivalent to that of full-time employees; programs 
underwritten by the participants and those aided by 
governmental funding. 

Despite this diversity, the programs had a common 
theme: They were all designed to complement the 
total training of the youths who participated; and in 
the opinion of those associated with the program, 
they were meeting these goals most successfully. 

Why Are These Programs Considered Successful? 

The term “successful,” as it was used throughout 
the discussion, seemed to center upon a satisfaction 
quotient. To be successful, a program needs to meet 
the needs of the participating students. Ordinarily, 
the needs of students as expressed by educators are 
not needs that students themselves recognize as being 
of immediate importance. It was emphasized that 
these work experience programs, however, were not 



Chairman: Henry Tyler, Executive Secretary, Cali- 
fornia Junior College Association, Modesto 

Moderator: Norman Eisen, President, California 
Work Experience Educators, Whittier 

Panelists: Edna Fife, Personnel Director, Sears, Roe- 
buck Company, Pomona; Stanley Graydon, Secretary, 
Sheet Metal Joint Apprenticeship Committee of 
Orange County, Santa Ana; David MacPherson,' 
Director of Vocational Agriculture, v ictorville High 
School; Milton F. Reiterman, Supervisor of Occupa- 
tional Preparation, San Francisco Unified School 
District 

Recorders: Robert J. Healey, William Kirkpatrick 



successful until the students realized satisfaction of 
their needs as they saw them. 

It was pointed out that many students drop out of 
school because of their inability to identify their 
long-term needs. Potential dropouts often do recog- 
nize the need for a job, however, and accept what 
must be learned to succeed on the job. In other words, 
working for grades may yield little satisfaction, 
whereas working on a job to meet the demonstrated 
need of an employer may give students a deep satis- 
faction. 

Employers indicated a degree of satisfaction from 
their participation in these programs. Miss Fife indi- 
cated, for example, that she had accepted as employees 
submarginal students who, when they proved that 
they could be successful, gave her a personal satis- 
faction from having taken part in their learning pro- 
gram. Mr. Graydon- indicated that his organization’s 
apprenticeship program offered a better opportunity 
for the selection of qualified future journeymen than 
any other prograin. 
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The employer seems to profit, said one panelist, 
from the experience of examining a student’s poten- 
tial on a level at which the employer does not expect 
profitable production immediately and then watch- 
ing the student grow to a level at which he becomes 
a productive employee. 

School coordinators commented on personal satis- 
factions which they said could not be realized in other 
types of programs. Frequently, they are in a position 
to observe dramatic changes in students participating 
in a work experience program — changes in attitude 
toward school, in personal seli-regard, in aspiration, 
and in maturation. They have seen their programs 
grow in stature with students because work experi- 
ence opportunities are desired by many students but 
are restricted to those participating in the school pro- 
gram. Educators can feel a community response to 
this type of effort also. 

Why Aren’t There More Programs? 

The primary reason that there are not more work 
experience programs is probably apathy. The tetcher 
who conducts such a program is likely to work much 
harder than those who rely upon presenting material 
in more traditional ways. The first step in ueveiop- 
ing a successful program is to ascertain that the 
teacher-coordinator is both skillful and dedicated — 
that he is willing to work as hard as is necessary to 
ensure a successful program. 

Such a program cannot succeed unless it has the 
cooperation of all participating parties. It is not always 
easy to encourage uniformity of purpose among 
agencies with differing goals, such as the school, busi- 
ness, and trade unions. Not only is organization of a 
cooperative effort a deterrent to mar.y programs, but 
also their very nature requires more time and travel, 
which makes them more expensive than most educa- 
tional programs. 

Cost certainly has been a deter; ent in the past, and 
those who might profit from offering work experi- 
ence programs are not always aware of potential 
sources of supporting funds. It was suggested to 
those attending the session that information on the 
types of work experience programs for which funds 
are available and the ways to procure these funds 
could be obtained by contact’ ng the State Department 
of Education. 

What Are Some of the Problems? 

It was obvious from the discussion that even the 
most successful programs are not operated without 
problems. Considerable discussion Centered on the 
legal implications of the hiring of minors and the 
effects of this hiring on workmen’s compensation, 
unemployment insurance, and union affiliations. It was 
suggested that evidence would indicate that accident 
rates do not increase with the employment of minors 
in these controlled programs, and that in many cases 
the school district assumes the financial obligation 
for workmen’s compensation for students who are a 
part of a noncompensated program. It was further 
indicated that the term of employment is usually of 
such a duration that the student-employee does not 
qualify for unemployment insurance nor does the 



school coordinator countenance any application for 
unemployment insurance. It is unusual for a work ex- 
perience program to cause difficulties with union 
activities. Programs are usually not available in those 
areas where che unemployment rate is high; and in 
most cases where union affiliation is necessary for em- 
ployment, students have willingly complied with, or 
been excused from, this responsibility. 

Hotu Gan More Successful Programs Be Developed? 

Those representing the employers said that the 
schools should take the initiative in developing suc- 
cessful programs. Most employers are ready and will- 
ing to cooperate if an enthusiastic coordinator comes 
to them with a well-defined program. Too often, in v 
the opinion of one employer representative, a program 
of this nature is initiated by administrative action and 
then assigned to a faculty member who has neither 
training nor inclination for it. Too many programs 
are marginal because of inadequate coordination. The 
schools must develop people who are trained in work 
experience education and who have the knowledge 
and zest to ensure results. 

It was claimed that too often the coordinator lacked 
knowledge and appreciation of the work that the stu- 
dent would be called upon to do on the job. In fact, 
one personnel director indicated that many programs 
were so ineffective that she did not feel it significant 
to include on an application blank the notation that 
the applicant had participated in a work experience 
program. She said that job success depended largely 
upon one’s ability to “get along” rather than upon 
specific skills learned in school, and that many work 
experience programs were not helping students de- 
velop this ability. The coordinator must set the 
tempo for the attitudes to be developed on the job, 
and employers felt that it was his responsibility to be 
an active troubleshooter in keeping friction between 
the student and the employer at a minimum. 

It is often the student with the least capacity and 
motivation, the one -who creates the most negative 
reaction when seeking employment, who most needs 
the benefits of the program. It is the responsibility of 
the school coordinator to develop a rapport with his 
local business community to create a willingness to 
accept students who can profit from a work experience 
program. He should zealously promote the success of 
his students. 

It sometimes happens that a community is not large 
enough to support a work experience program. The 
recommendation to use the services of the office of the 
county superintendent of schools was offered. With 
the recent surge of federal activity in providing funds, 
work experience programs are now fiscally feasible for 
all' sizes of school districts. A sufficient body of evi- 
dence indicates that the business community is ready 
to cooperate, and there is a large segment of the school 
population for whom this type of program meets a 
need. All should learn what the school district can do 
to implement a work experience program. Local pro- 
grams will gain by contacting the State Department 
of Education, particularly the Vocational Education 
Section, which stands ready to offer information and 
assistance. 
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DISCUSSION SECTION SEVEN 

Vocational Education and the 
Socioeconomically Handicapped 



Members of this section discussed work opportuni- 
ties and the kinds of specialized education and train- 
ing suitable and essential for those persons who have 
socioeconomic, educational, or other handicaps. The 
basic assumptions of the panelists were that all persons 
should have an opportunity for education and training 
to prepare for work commensurate with their abilities. 

Inadequacies of Traditional Education 

Education of a purely academic nature does not pre- 
pare some individuals, particularly the socioeconomic- 
ally handicapped, for useful, economically productive 
places in society. Many such young people, insuffi- 
ciently motivated by the traditional academic ap- 
proach, become dropouts and swell the ranks of the 
unemployed ur are placed in correctional institutions. 
Allen Cook, Superintendent of the Deuel Vocational 
Institute, pointed out that many students are bored 
with their academic subjects, do poorly, and are dis- 
missed from school. When these boys and girls get 
into trouble and are committed to correctional insti- 
tutions, their home community absolves itself of 
further responsibility despite the fact that 98 percent 
of the inmates eventually return to the same com- 
munity. These young people regard themselves as 
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failures, and others regard them likewise. They are 
of average intelligence, but manifest a dislike for aca- 
demic education. At institutions like Deuel, they are 
given the opportunity to learn a useful trade. 

Had they received this type of vocational education 
in the first place, these youngsters might never have 
had difficulty with the law. Rather than being burdens 
on the taxpayers, they could have become useful tax- 
paying citizens. Because of the policies of some school 
districts, the federal government and state governments 
have set up expensive organizations to do the job that 
the schools should have done. 
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On the question of whether vocational education for 
students who are not culturally deprived should be the 
same as for those who arc, it was indicated that wrongs 
already done to the deprived should be righted. In ad- 
dition, the disadvantaged groups should be convinced 
that schooling is valuable; and vocational and nonvoca- 
tional education should w< rk hand in hand, not sepa- 
rately. The student must be able to apply knowledge 
immediately, not when he gets to college, if he ever 
does. 

Dignity of Work 

Mr. Cook emphasized that young people should be 
taught the dignity of work. This nation became great 




through work, not idleness. Scientists and engineers 
may devise beautiful blueprints for spacecraft, but 
nothing flies without the work of the man on the 
bench. 

Mr. Lopez stressed the importance of children hav- 
ing, as a model, a father who goes to work each 
morning. In a large number of the socioeconomically 
handicapped homes, the father is either absent or un- 
employed. It is important to take culturally deprived 
elementary school children on study trips to see adults 
of their own ethnic background working in various 
trades and white-collar jobs. 

Mr. Wheeler said that it is wrong to consider voca- 
tional education as a kind of second-rate education- 
training which is below academic education in value 
and prestige. Many skilled trades — that of machinist, 
for example — require as high a degree of specialized 
reading and mathematical skills as do some white- 
collar occupations. Therefore, vocational education 
should be recognized as the equal, if not the superior, 
of academic education, and the dignity and impor- 
tance of manual skills should be underscored. The 
learning of the requisite skills and attitudes should 
begin even before age live. 

Valuable Human Resources 

Mr. Bellengcr theorized that history has largely 
been the story of socioeconomically depressed people 
in various societies who started revolutions, initiated 
invasions, or brought about other changes. Society is 
now seriously taking upon itself the problems of help- 
ing these long-neglected people, because it realizes that 
these people are not contributing their full potential 
to society. Vocational education offers society the 
means for helping these people become productive. 
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Mr. Wheeler said that education ought to serve na- 
tional purposes and contribute to the national growth 
and progress. Our citizens must develop skills which 
are salable on the labor market. Yet, one-third of our 
youth live in circumstances of poverty and present 
serious educational problems. About half will not 
finish high school. About one million young people 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four are 
neither in school nor working. Some are high school 
graduates, and some have even had some college train- 
ing, but all are unemployable because of the purely 
academic training they have received. 

Mr. Lopez affirmed that education cannot do the 
whole job by itself. Other sectors of national life, such 
as industry, should be expected to cooperate. 

Mr. Cook quoted Secretary of Labor W. Willard 
Wirtz: “Every undereducated, undertrained youth 
from a poverty background entering our work force 
today will cost us approximately $30,000 in various 
kinds of welfare payments in the course of his lifetime. 
Either we help the youth or we support the adult.” 

Mr. Cook pointed out that through welfare and 
relief we pay people to be idle. He suggested that the 
nation could help itself by helping youth through pay- 
ing the way for these young people to get vocational 
education training. “If we pay people to be idle, why 
can’t we pay them to go to school?” 

Identification of the Culturally Deprived 

Mr. Lopez stressed the fact that the identification 
of the culturally disadvantaged child is not yet an 
exact procedure. I he fact that he is, for example, an 
underachiever does not differentiate him from other 
underachievers if achievement is the only measure. 
Underachievement may occur for a variety of unre- 
lated reasons, such as emotional disturbance, unde- 
tected physical disabilities, lack of native capacity, and 
cultural deprivation. 





The culturally disadvantaged child usually displays 
at least one of the following traits: 

• He tends to lack the social experiences which our 
present school curriculums assume to be common 
to all students. His experiences in the society are 
marked by sharp differences from the “normal” or 
“regular” pattern assumed by the middle-class 
oriented school. 

• Deprivation in sensory and perceptual experience 
has retarded his development. 

• Deprivation in symbolic experience has both im- 
paired his language functioning and inhibited his 
conceptual development; e.g., children whose native 
language and subculture differ from American 
English and American culture. 

• He has motivational orientations which arc inap- 
propriate to normal school achievement or success. 

• He has acquired values and expectations which tend 
to generate conflict between himself and the school. 

The environmental factors which seem to have the 
highest correlation with cultural deprivation, as shown 
by studies throughout the nation, are low economic 
status, alienated social status, and geographic isolation. 
This is not to assert absolute causation, for not all 
poor children, or all Negro children, or even ail mi- 
grant children are automatically culturally disad- 
vantaged. 

The culturally disadvantaged, therefore, can be 
identified as children who are below average in school 
achievement and who arc economically deprived, or 
are socially alienated or rejected, or are geographically 
isolated, or any combination thereof. Possible causes 
of these environmental factors follow: 

• Economically deprived because the breadwinner is 
a nonproduccr because of disability, age, or tech- 
nological displacement; the breadwinner provides 
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only a marginal economic existence; or the bread- 
winner is absent. 

• Socially unintegrated because they belong to an 
unintegrated racial group; or a subcultural group 
which does not speak English and/or is culturally 
different. 

• Geographically removed because they live in areas 
removed from adequate educational opportunities; 
or they live mostly or totally migratory or tran- 
sient existence. 

Importance of Understanding the Deprived Child 

Teachers in particular should make every effort to 
understand the economically and culturally disad- 
vantaged child and his background. Otherwise, no 
type of education will benefit the child appreciably, 
for he has not had the “normal” experiences assumed 
by the school. His motivational orientations and his 
symbolic experiences have been different. Teachers 
fail with these young people because they no not 
understand students from such backgrounds, not be- 
cause they do not know how to teach. their subject. 

Mr. Lopez explained how compensatory educa- 
tion programs attempt to compensate for students’ lack 
of appropriate experience. One-shot approaches, such 
as remedial reading classes, will not solve the problem. 
Approaches on many fronts are needed. Students must 
be shown the relationship of learning to life and to 
practical situations, particularly work situations. 

Teachers must be sensitized to the needs and percep- 
tions of the children. They must be alert to detect 
strengths as well as weaknesses and quick to capitalize 
on such strengths, especially as they are related to 
skills required for various kinds of occupations. Chil- 
dren must in turn be alerted to all kinds of vocational 
opportunities and understand and develop their own 
strengths in this regard. More effective vocational 



counseling is necessary at all levels of the school sys- 
tem, so that teachers can know their students better 
and students can know themselves better. 

It was emphasized that in order for compensatory 
education to be most effective, it should be offered to 
children when they are very young — around three or 
four years of age. Even with preschoolers, favorable 
attitudes toward learning and work can be inculcated. 

The panelists agreed that for maximum effectiveness, 
the planning of vocational education and other pro- 
grams for the socioeconomically handicapped youth 
should involve both parents and peer groups. 

Pilot projects in compensatory education have cost 
an estimated $150 a pupil, but an estimated annual 
expenditure of at least $500 per year per pupil over 
and . above normal costs is recommended to achieve 
minimal results. 

The discussion group was cautioned not to refer to 
special programs at the elementary level as “vocational 
education.” Vocational orientation of elementary 
school children of disadvantaged background is simply 
part of the much broader problem of exposing young 
children to the whole world of work, not just those 
kinds of work that involve the .manipulation of tools. 
Children should be exposed to the service occupations 
and professions as well. 

Future Considerations 

It was pointed out that programs were needed to 
take care of children without ability as well as those 
with ability. The discussants in the section had tacitly 
assumed that all young people had some sort of ability. 

The panel discussion did not include any treatment 
of vocational training or retraining of socioeconomic- 
ally handicapped or culturally deprived adults. This 
fact was pointed out in the discussion period, but the 
problem obviously constituted a broad area that 
merited separate discussion. 
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DISCUSSION SECTION EIGHT 



Progress and Promise for Educating 
Adults for Employment 



The role of vocational education for adults in 
our society was emphasized by the panelists in this 
section. The changing needs of an increasingly auto- 
mated society make it imperative for us to reach more 
unemployed and underemployed adults. What kind of 
education should adults undertake? Education only for 
specific vocational skills which may soon be out- 
moded? Or education for a more broadly based spec- 
trum of adaptations? The various methods of strength- 
ening -vocational education programs for adults are 
reported here in the order of presentation. 

Mr. Van Scoyk pointed out in his introductory 
remarks that in 1850 more than one-half of the popu- 
lation of the United States was of school age (twenty 
years or under); by 1930 less than 40 percent of the 
population was of school age; and by 1975 it is ex- 
pected that less than 25 percent of the total population 
will be of school age. In other words, by 1975, 150 
million people of the expected 200 million population 
will be adults. Two-thirds of these 150 million will 
have completed high school. This seems to indicate 
that in order to achieve the Great Society which 
President Johnson wishes for us in this decade or even 
in this century, we must develop and maintain a very 
efficient education program for adults. 

Liberal Arts in Vocational Education 

Dr. Freedman discussed some of the socioeconomic 
problems arising in American communities as a result 
of automation and rapid changes in technology. 

A frequent contemporary theme is that automation 
is about to produce drastic changes in our lives and 
reduce a large part of the work force. We hear pro- 
posals to shorten the work week, to provide guaran- 
teed annual income, and to bring about new attitudes 
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toward work and leisure. Should a drastic reduction 
of the work force suddenly develop because of auto- 
mation, we will have an ethical as well as an economic 
problem. A man has to have a job to feel productive 
and useful. The concept that a man does not have to 
work for his living would be new to most Americans, 
and it would necessitate a change in our values. 

In I)r. Freedman’s opinion, the statements about the 
pace and extent of dislocation of the labor force tend 
to be exaggerated; nonetheless, automation presents a 
serious problem. Without new approaches to training 
and education, which continue throughout life, the 
steady growth of unemployment will be inevitable. 





As a new approach to education, Dr. Freedman sug- 
gested that we include significant components of the 
liberal arts at all levels. He gave three reasons for 
including “general education” as one element in all 
future education: 

• From the vocational point of view, general educa- 
tion develops flexible attitudes in people and also 
improves their communication skills. 

• General education helps people as citizens to under- • 
stand how the world is being changed by automa- 
tion and other forces. 

• General education adds to the development of the 
individual, and it teaches him how to use his in- 
creased leisure time creatively. 

To many people, leisure is a vacuum, although it 
can provide numerous opportunities for the apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of art, music, books, and the 
world of the future. 

In conclusion, Dr. Freedman stated that ther ' are 
too many unmet needs, both here and abroad, for us 
to accept growing unemployment as a permanent 
feature of modern life. There is a great need for the 
products of our American economy in our country 
and throughout the world. There is a great need for 
more recreational facilities and highways, and there is 
much to be done to improve our educational system. 
It would be shameful to immobilize our people in the 
face of all of these challenges. F.ven 5 percent unem- 
ployed is too much ! 

Occupational Training Centers for Adults 

Mi. Clark discussed the operation of some of the 
occupation il training programs for adults and how- 
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they are contributing to the training and retraining of 
California’s work force. 

According to Mr. Clark, adult education enroll- 
ments in vocational training courses constitute 31 per- 
cent of all enrollments in California’s programs for 
adults. The programs are flexible enough for schools 
to be able to organize training courses ranging in 
duration from one week to 36 weeks. As examples of 
programs, he mentioned training for salesmen, medical 
assistants, offset press operators, service station attend- 
ants, journeyman electricians, and data processing 
machine operators. A partial listing of training oppor- 
tunities can be found in the Directory of Occupation- 
Centered Curriculum s in California Junior Colleges 
and Schools for Adults, a publication of the California 
State Department of Education. 

The education program for adults in California is 
well equipped, in Mr. (’lark’s opinion, to offer courses 
in basic literacy and the courses a person would need 
to qualify for a high school diploma. After adults 
develop essential learning skills in these courses, they 
can master vocational knowledge and qualify for gain- 
ful employment. 

Advisory and sponsoring groups, including labor 
unions and management, help to make education pro- 
grams for adults practical and successful. They help 
adult education administrators establish goals and ob- 
jectives for particular programs. 'These groups also 
help in developing course content and methods of 
teaching, and they recommend technically qualified 
candidates for instructors. 'The vocational training staff 
should act as counselors in guiding the right person 
into the right program. 'This is important, for failure 
in the classroom is of smaller consequence than failure 
on the job. Education programs for adults will need 
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continuous adaptation to meet successfully the many 
challenges of our changing times. 

Technology in the Employment Market 

Mrs. Sullivan discussed some of the occupations 
that will continue to provide employment opportuni- 
ties and some of the occupations that will be created as 
a result of technological change. 

Constant changes in the job structure require a 
reexamination of our approach in preparing people 
for work. It takes 20 years or more for a child to grow 
into a mature and competent member of the labor 
force. However, the person’s vocational preparation 
does not end when he becomes 20 years of age. The 
Director of the J.S. Employment Service, Louis 
Levine, has said that people will be changing careers — 
not just jobs — three or four times in a lifetime. 
Therefore, an effective education program for adults 
is, and will continue to be, needed most urgently. 

Probably the most significant change in occupational 
structure has been the shift toward white-collar jobs. 
In 1910 white-collar workers constituted 22 percent 
of the labor force; by 1961 they made up 42 percent. 
The number of farm owners and manual laborers has 
declined dramatically. 

A new classification, “bleached blue-collar” jobs, is 
growing rapidly. An example of this is the relatively 
new job of “console operator.” This person is replac- 
ing many machine operators and processing laborers. 

Today in manufacturing, mining, and construction, 
it is machines that count, not muscles. In offices, com- 
puter technology has curtailed the need for people 
doing routine tasks; among those displaced by ma- 
chines are file, sorting, and recording clerks, and 
certain office-machine operators. 

The fastest-growing occupational groups in the last 
decade are the professional, technical, and semitech- 
nical workers — those who are the most highly trained 
in the white-collar group. .Much of this increase has 
been taking place in the scientific and engineering pro- 
fessions, reflecting rapid advances in electronics, jet 
aircraft, guided missiles, chemicals, communications, 
and atomic energy. 

The atomic energy industry provides an illustra- 
tion of the emergence of new scientific and technical 





occupations. According to a study prepared by the 
Atomic Energy Commission in 1963 for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the continuing progress in the de- 
velopment of atomic energy has generated a new in- 
dustrial sector that in 1963 employed about 135,700 
workers in more than 500 establishments. 

Among the white-collar occupations, the sales group 
is expected to increase rapidly. Vocational training 
can play a major role in training people who are 
needed to sell, to a rapidly growing population, 
abundant new products and services produced by our 
expanded economy. Currently, there is a shortage in 
the following occupational categories: aeronautical 
engineer, canvasser and solicitor, chemical engineer, 
civil engineer, dietician, electronic and resistance spot 
welder, engine lathe operator, hydrotel operator, li- 
censed vocational nurse, live-in housekeeper, live-in 
maid, machinist, mathematician, medical technician, 
module assembler, nurse, physician, policeman, pro- 
grammer, social and welfare worker, systems analyst, 
teacher, and upholsterer. 

There is also a need for more skilled craftsmen, such 
as carpenters, electricians, machinists, mechanics, 
molders, plumbers, repairmen, tool and die workers, 
vending machine routemen, and other skilled workers. 

There are other jobs that have not been absorbed 
by automation and that have not been discussed here. 
The Dictionary of Occupational Titles, published by 
the U.S. Employment Service, provides the latest in- 
formation on all jobs and trends in employment. A 
concerted effort on the part of all concerned and a 
willingness to apply energy, imagination, and research 
to the problems of modern technology will overcome 
the threat of unemployment of a large segment of the 
adult population. 

School and Community Involvement for 
Programs for Adults 

Treating the symposium topic, “Progress and 
Promise for Educating Adults for Employment,” Mr. 
Goldman dealt with this question: “How are the 
school and community involved in the establishment, 
operation, and evaluation of the occupational pro- 
grams for adults?” 




First, he pointed out that we must consider why the 
community must be involved with the schools. Four 
reasons for such involvement were presented: 

• Occupational training is necessarily a practical 
program. 

• The schools cannot work in a vacuum. 

• For practical ends to be achieved, there must be 
active community involvement and support. 

• Financial aid is needed from the community as 
well as from the school district. 

In order to carry out occupational programs for 
adults, Mr. Goldman continued, the schools must be- 
come actively involved with such organizations and 
agencies as these: (1) the federal government (for ex- 
ample, the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Department of Labor); (2) state gov- 
ernment (for example, the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the State Department of Employment); (3) 
labor; (4) management; (5) city government, includ- 
ing local antipoverty commissions; (6) foundations 
(such as Ford, Mott, Rosenberg); (7) universities; and 
(8) newspapers, radio, and television. 

The next question that arises, according to Mr. 
Goldman, is: “How do schools get involved with these 
community agencies?” This involvement requires a 
sufficient school staff and a good working relation- 
ship with the relevant agencies and organizations. 
Not only is it necessary for schools to work together 
with these other groups, but adequate physical facili- 
ties must also be obtained. Often other facilities be- 
sides those provided by the schools must be utilized, 



such as rehabilitation workshops, senior centers, in- 
dustrial sites, and public facilities. Advisory com- 
mittees are also essential. 

In terms of function, the school is responsible for 
curriculum and for obtaining teachers, and the State 
Department of Education is responsible for giving- 
advice and counsel through its regional supervisors. 

Although evaluation of the occupational programs 
for adults presented through the schools is always 
somewhat difficult, one of the most practical measure- 
ments of a program’s success is its number of job 
placements and the length of time individuals remain 
on the job. 

Rural Areas and Occupational Programs for Adults 

Mr. Rhodes discussed this question: “How are the 
school and community involved in the establishment, 
operation, and evaluation of occupational training pro- 
grams for adults in rural areas?” Pointing up the great 
need for occupational education for adults, Mr. Rhodes 
quoted President Johnson’s statement that 20 percent — 
four times the national average- — of America’s eighteen 
to twentv-four-year olds with only an eighth grade 
education are unemployed, while employers are bunt- 
ing for trained men and women. Jobs held by high 
school graduates increased by 40 percent in the last 
ten years. Jobs for those with less schooling decreased 
bv nearly 10 percent. 

The problems confronting the undereducated and 
unemployed citizens of rural areas (which are pri- 
marily dependent upon agriculture and related busi- 
nesses) are as deep, as frustrating, and as permanent 
as are the economic and social stresses found in the 
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urban communities. Automated and mechanical equip- 
ment is rapidly replacing much of the manual labor 
which has been necessary to agriculture throughout 
its history. Small farmers each year are finding it 
more difficult to operate profitably without extensive 
mechanical equipment. 

In the rural areas, welfare and unemployment costs 
have skyrocketed, and a greater percent of the labor 
force is unemployed for longer periods each year. 
Increased community services, such as fire and police 
protection, and the high incidence of fire in inferior 
housing also add to the general community cost — so 
do the social problems of family disintegration, delin- 
quency, and crime. 

Each year a greater percent of the labor force is 
unemployed. The average unemployed person is thirty 
years old, and because of his lack of education and 
skills probably will remain unemployed the rest of 
his “productive” life. The average yearly unemploy- 
ment payment, not including welfare benefits, is over 
$1,000 per family head. This means that society will 
spend over $30,000 on each such unemployed person 
in the next 30 years; then Social Security takes over. 
Alultiply this by the number of hard-core unemployed, 
and the total is ■ staggering. When such figures are 
properly presented to community leaders, they im- 
mediately develop an interest in solving employment 
problems. 

Because they have a reasonably compact adminis- 
tration, rural areas, if given competent leadership, can 
-often -muster .their resources more readily and more 
effectively than can sprawling urban complexes. The 
key question then appears to be: “Who can or who 
should provide the leadership to accelerate the neces- 
sary community effort?” Leadership, in Mr. Rhodes’s 
opinion, should be the responsibility of the adult edu- 
cation administration of the particular area. 

The first act should be to develop a community ad- 
visory committee, or what the Economic Opportunity 
Act calls a “community action committee.” This group 
should include all segments of the community power 
structure. Data required from community agencies and 
from the 1960 census pertaining to the total com- 
munity and its problems should be presented to the 
committee. 





Rural communities find that with cooperative action 
on the part of the total community, they have the 
manpower, the knowledge, and the desire to solve their 
social and economic problems realistically and effec- 
tively. However, they need financial assistance from 
state and federal agencies, because their own resources 
are insufficient to meet the demands placed upon them. 

Six Programs for Adults 

Mr. Kadushin, speaking on the topic, “Adult Occu- 
pational Training Programs,” said that the changing 
needs for vocational training require change in depth 
as well as change in kind. The level of training of the 
entire work force needs to be raised for two reasons: 

( 1 ) to meet the increasing technical complexity of 
employment; and (2) in order to make room for the 
people being developed as our work force (for ex- 
ample, in the “war on poverty” program), those at 
loner-level jobs, such as the slow learners, will need 
to be upgraded. For example, there are gas station 
attendants who have technical abilities but who have 
not been encouraged or given sufficient instruction. 
Such people must be upgraded to make room for those 
who can do only a gas-pump-attendant type of job. 
In a person-oriented vocational program, what can we 
do to make such persons employable? 

Mr. Kadushin described a pattern of six programs 
(four of them occupation-oriented, and two, person- 
oriented) of occupational training for adults. The two 
person-oriented programs were the “equal opportu- 
nity” type and the “war on poverty” type. The former 
is established by community organizations and govern- 
ment agencies at schools for adults and community 
colleges, and it is funded by government agencies, 
with instruction administered through the schools. 
The antipoverty type of program is established by 
government agencies, using contractual arrangements 
with schools and industry, and it is operated by in- 
dustrial organizations and/or schools under contract 
to government agencies operating training centers. 

The first two programs in the occupation-oriented 
group are of the “vestibule” or preemployment train- 
ing type. Both programs are established by high 
schools and community colleges and arc administered 
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through the schools. The third program in this group 
is the “changing job requirements— retraining type, 
which is established by industrial organizations and/or 
government-sponsored (MDTA) school programs. 
The fourth is the “changing job requirements— related 
or supplementary training” type, which is established 
by industrial organizations and adult evening or exten- 
sion schools. Both the third and fourth types of occu- 
pation-oriented programs are operated by industry 
training specialists and/or school administrators. 



frequently Overlooked Nature of the Adult 

Dr. Belanger, speaking on the topic, “Guidance 
Services for Adults,” described ways in which adults 
differ from children in order to point up the fact that 
any program of instruction designed to prepare adults 
for employment must be accompanied by appropriate 
guidance services for adults if the program is to ac- 
complish its purposes. 

Stressing the importance of process and product in 
education, he pointed out that criticism of public edu- 
cation is based on dissatisfaction with the educational 
product. Can education assess the actual job skills of 
individuals so that both they and potential employers 
can clearly see the dimensions of the products of learn- 
ing which the individual offers? Can there be a clear 
definition of the educational product which our edu- 
cational process is designed to produce? The educa- 
tional product can be assessed only m terms of the 
individual’s job skills, he said. Education has to be 
individualized, or personalized, if its product is to be 
clearly discernible. 

In guidance services for adults who are being edu- 
cated for employment, the essential task is to help the 
individual determine the kind of educational product 
he should be. Guidance can be provided only m full 
partnership with the counselee. He must make his own 
decisions and face any consequences of such decision 
making. He must make his own commitments to the 
particular educational process which he clearly be- 
lieves will help him become the product he desnes to 
be. It is his expectation of himself as a product that 
allows him to become open to the process. Guidance 
services for adults in training for employment should 
help these adults to formulate individua educational 
plans, help them to test these plans, and help tnem to 
accomplish their goals. 

Dr Belanger suggested that the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the state of California will create 
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the “comprehensive school district — one which, with 
other community agencies and colleges, will be equally 
concerned with nursery school, elementary school, 
high school, and adult education, utilizing every aval - 
able setting for education and remaining open around 
the clock all year long. Each area would have a com- 
munity guidance center to assist people of all ages in 
their pursuit of job ‘'kills or the good life a pace 
where people could freely discuss their hopes and their 
dreams, a place which could refer them to an educa- 
tional process able to help them become the product 
of America which ""'.ey aspire to be. 

This section developed the view that there is a 
great and urgent need for extending vocational educa- 
tion programs for adults. The changing needs of an 
increasingly automated society make it imperative for . 
us to reach as many as possible of the unemployed and 
the underemployed adults who need to reformulate 
their occupational programs. Much is already being 
done through the efforts of individual agencies in 
urban and rural areas, as well as through the efforts 
of these agencies working together. 

Among the many continuing problems, however, is 
the problem of educating or reeducating the adult 
lacking skills and ambition, the person who does not 
feel himself capable of undertaking a serious voca- 
tional education program. But through the continuing 
efforts of federal, state, and local agencies, even this 
problem may some day be overcome. 

What kind of education should adults have? They 
should be provided both occupational training 01 
immediate employment and a liberal arts education to 
help them adapt to the changes resulting from new 
technology. Dr. Freedman believes that liberal aits 
will have' to play a greater role in the vocational 
education process] since the liberal arts have the poten- 
tiality of making man more flexible and better able to 
cope with ever changing job requirements, as well as 
with the need for better use of the leisure time which 
is increasingly available to more workers at all levels. 

Several panel members said that in the past few 
years there have been too many legislative acts and 
too many new programs in the area of vocational 
education. One panel speaker expressed the wish for 
time to become better organized, to implement the 
existing laws, and to do all of these things right! The 
selection of the right people and the right lands of 
programs, he said, constitute the most important cur- 
rent aspect of adult vocational education. 
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DISCUSSION SECTION NINE 



Counseling and Guidance for 
Occupational Training 



In setting the stage for the panel, Dr. Smallen- 
burg identified the following as discussion topics: 

• How Youth Determines Vocational Choices 

• What Assistance Youth Needs in Making Plans for 
Gainful Employment 

• Identification of the Contributions of School, In- 
dustry, Business, and Parents in Vocational Guid- 
ance for Youth 

• Exploration of New Ways of Working Coopera- 
tively 

As additional stimulation for discussion, he posed 
three fundamental questions: ( 1 ) What are some of 
the causes of occupational maladjustment? (2) What 
are some desirable characteristics of a career guidance 
program? (3) What are some of the organizational 
patterns for presenting career information? 

In answer to the first question, Dr. Smallenburg 
pointed out that 41 percent of adult workers surveyed 
in a study indicated dissatisfaction with their careers. 
The problems they cited were (1) discrimination 
against minority groups in education and employment; 
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(2) lack of job experience among younger workers; 

(3) age (more of the older than the younger workers 
were dissatisfied); (4) prevalence of women in the 
labor force; (5) lack of opportunities for handicapped 
workers; and (6) aspirations of workers (80 percent 
aspired to higher-levei jobs, but only 20 percent 
achieved them, indicating a need for realistic goals). 
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Dr. Smallenburg gave the following desirable char- 
acteristics of a career guidance program and pointers 
for counselors: 

• Involvement of total staff and community resources 
in planning and presenting a program early in the 
high school years. Solicit aid from classroom 
teachers and from the community. Consult with 
parents. Allow students to assume responsibility for 
their own plans. 

• Knowledge of the labor force. Understand sys- 
tems for classifying occupations. Provide reliable 
information on labor market needs and trends. 
Understand the experience and role of women in 
the labor force and the relationship of employment 
to marriage, home life, parenthood, and other 
factors. 

• Developtnetit of tentative educational and career 
plans based on job information and the student's 
self understanding. Teach job-getting and job- 
holding techniques. Develop in students attitudes 
consistent with job satisfaction and wholesome em- 
ployer-employee relationships. 

• Preparation of an educational plan. Develop long- 
range post-high school training plans for achieving 
tentative career goals. Include opportunities pro- 
vided by colleges, military services, trade schools, 
and industrial training programs. 

• Administration and organization. Provide time and 
personnel for an independent and systematic pro- 
gram of individual and group learning experiences. 
Provide inservice training for those who are to 
conduct the program. Provide an adequate librarv 
of occupational materials and visual aids. Offer 
placement services for students. 

Four major points were assigned to each panelist 
for discussion within the context of his own organiza- 
tion: 

1. What does youth need to make vocational 
choices? 

2. What assistance does your organization give in 
counseling youth? 



3. What plans does your organization have for the 
future development of counseling? 

4. How 7 can we all work together more effectively 
in helping youth to reach their full potential? 

School District 

Miss Sheldon, of the Los Angele: Unified School 
District, outlined four basic steps toward a wise oc- 
cupational choice: (1) self-analysis; (2) information 
about the labor market trends and required training; 
(3) application of this knowledge in tentative voca- 
tional choices; and (4) placement and follow-up. She 
termed this a developmental process. 

Pointing to progress in the Los Angeles program, 
Aliss Sheldon discussed the group guidance in the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth grades. She indicated that 
job placement and student follow-up are separated. 
She also noted that after the tenth grade, all vocational 
guidance is conducted on an individual basis. 

More individual counseling is needed, she indicated, 
and pointed to the austere budget as the limiting fac- 
tor in providing more professional counseling time. 
Streamlined administrative procedures and counselors 
w 7 ith broader skills are needed to reduce red tape and 
paperwork. Group vocational counseling, w 7 ith peers 
participating, is a desirable improvement to help youth 
develop realistic goals. Work w'ith parents in groups 
was also mentioned as a possible improvement. Al- 
though there is need to work more comprehensively 
with groups in business, government, and the colleges, 
Miss Sheldon noted that Los Angeles counselors al- 
ready have difficulty in covering the multitude of 
meetings, conferences, luncheons, and dinners offered 
by various groups endeavoring to offer specific voca- 
tional data. 

Miss Sheldon stressed the.. need for more skilled 
counselors and the fact that more counselors are be- 
coming available. She agreed that there is a need for 
people to feel that “labor is good.” 

Indtistry 

Mr. Kunze pointed to the changing nature of voca- 
tional choice from the day when youth made the 
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selection once and remained with it to today’s pattern 
of making several decisions before making a final selec- 
tion. He indicated that vocational choice has become 
part of a lifelong process of changing vocational needs, 
changing levels of aspiration, and changing careers* 
He pointed out that lack of knowledge about, careers 
is a major problem for young people faced with voca- 
tional decisions. During^chool the young person ac- 
quires academic knowledge and “experiential” knowl- 
edge, e.g., shop classes, applied courses, typing classes. 
Mr. Kunze pointed out serious problems in that there 
is less opportunity today for youth to acquire expe- 
riential knowledge, and parents and teachers are hav- 
ing more difficulty in keeping up to date in all fields 
because of the rapidly changing technology of society. 

Although the counselor of today has better knowl- 
edge and information, inadequate national distribution 
of labor information is hampering his effectiveness. 

Commenting upon a national committee assignment 
he has undertaken for the government, Mr. Kunze 
cited supply and demand figures for counselors. At 
present, there are 50,000 counselors in the nation; 
another 35,000 will be needed in the next two years, 
and training requirements have increased. Future needs 
are for utilization of present work forces, more training 
of existing work forces, studies of an “occupational 
mix” for the future, and related studies of reduction 
of certain types of jobs. 

Reviewing his company’s present contribution in 
the area of counseling, Mr. Kunze pointed to the em- 
ployment interview and related application, testing, 
and knowledge of the job market as phases of assist- 
ance to youth. Industrial placement counselors are 
trained personnel representatives or interviewers, he 
stated. Industrial counselors tend to work more closely 
'with those who have been employed for some time 
than with those hired recently. 

With respect to cooperative efforts, Mr. Kunze said 
that current strengthening of academic education is 
beneficial and reflects requirements of today’s jobs, 
but academic courses must not be taught y the expense 
of vocational training — balance is needed. 

Urban League 

Reviewing Urban League attention to counseling, 
Mr. Talbert pointed out that his organization has been 
contributing to this area for 54 years. 

Mr. Talbert cited the following statistics from the 
U.S. Census: 

• Of the white population, 70 percent complete high 
school, but only 40 percent of the nonwhite popu- 
lation complete high school, 

® Of the total population, 11 percent are Negro; 3.5 
percent of all professional workers are Negro. 

• Negroes with a college degree earn less, on the 
average, than whites with only a high school edu- 
cation. 

The League feels that the need for cooperation with 
racial minorities is most evident. Mr. Talbert cautioned 
against mistaking the" current social revolution as 
simply the handiwork of a few disgruntled, radical, 
irresponsible persons. “Beneath and around all of this 



is a sizable segment of the nonwhite community that 
is concerned with what happens in the future.” 

Mr. Talbert also referred to a statement by the 
president of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce that 70 
percent of the youngsters who graduate from high 
school each year plan to go directly into the work 
force. Many of them would like to take some form 
of advanced vocational or technical training, but they 
find themselves blocked by adult disapproval. Some 
are dissuaded by ill-informed guidance counselors who 
are out of touch with the working world. Some of the 
college-bound youth would also prefer vocational 
training, but all too often their parents insist upon a 
college degree at any price. “We can’t do much about 
parents,” Mr. Talbert said, “but we certainly can im- 
prove the quality of our school counselors by exposing 
them more effectively to the opportunities that exist 
for young men and women who are willing and able 
to develop marketable skills.” 

The Urban League position is that youth need 
counselors better able to recognize problems and to 
offer more realistic counseling — counselors who are 
qualified, who are more committed, who provide more 
minority race role models, and who represent a better 
balance between various kinds of occupational train- 
ing. Specific League programs, current and projected, 
are: 

• “Tomorrow’s Scientist Technicians,” in which 
young people are exposed to a variety of work 
situations 

• Offers of counselor training by Urban League ex- 
ecutives at the beginning of the school year 

• A “skills bank,” matching persons to openings 
throughout the nation 

• Cooperation with the Economic Opportunities Act 
programs providing more help for the nonwhite 
population 

• Mobile counseling units, which take counselors to 
youth 

• Family motivation programs 

As his concluding statement, Mr. Talbert announced 
a newly planned Urban League conference to be held 
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in Tucson, Arizona. Persons who have lived in poverty 
will be brought to the conference to discuss the prob- 
lems of the poor with educators and sociologists. 

Labor 

Organized labor has a distinct interest in the talents, 
interests, and aptitudes of students making vocational 
choices, Mrs. Miller said. She pointed out that labor 
is reaching students through parents who are members 
of the AFL-CIO groups. 

Mrs. Miller indicated that counseling is a tripartite 
problem: (i) the student’s talents, interests, and apti- 
tudes need to be identified, along with his general and 
specific motivation; (2) a great improvement is needed 
in the flow of up-to-date information on job op- 
portunities; and (3) counselors need to help youth 
combine their talents, interests, and aptitudes within 
the scope of the “realistic” world of work. 

Mrs. Miller suggested that counseling should begin 
as early as possible — not later than the seventh grade — 
and that industrial arts overview courses should be 
given in junior high school. These courses should en- 
compass five major areas of four weeks each for girls 
as well as boys. 

The majority of counselors are still academically 
oriented, she stated, and a profound change is needed 
in attitudes toward vocational education. She did not 
mean simply that vocational education should have 
more status, but that teachers and vocational counselors 
should realize that they are preparing young people 
for a real world of available employment and that 
vocational education is highly significant. 

Current efforts being made by labor include sponsor- 
ing conferences on community problems, including 
public education; cooperating with community groups 
such as the Youth Opportunities Board; and partici- 
pating in apprenticeship programs. 

Concluding, Mrs. Miller emphasized the need for 
early counseling, more and better counselors, better 
industry-government-labor cooperation, and an over- 
all greater respect for work. 

Discussion 

Speaking of California’s master plan for higher edu- 
cation, Mrs. Miller stated that much the same type of 
plan should be developed for vocational education on 
a statewide basis, with a communication system for 
transmitting vocational information for students. 

The problem of bringing together the total com- 
munity to support increased programs- of counseling 
was highlighted by discussion of increased require- 
ments for counselors and increased specialization. A 
committee in Washington, headed by C. Gilbert 
Wrenn, authority on student personnel matters, was 
quoted to the effect that the situation will get worse 
before it gets better. Progress in group counseling 
was pointed to as one improved area. 

The opinion was expressed that the public, labor, 
management, and educational administrators need to be 
brought together in their thinking toward financing 
improved counseling programs. Noted also were re- 



cent comments in the California Legislature regarding 
need for more attention to teaching and less emphasis 
on administration and counseling and peripheral edu- 
cational services. 

Margaret Crawford of Los Angeles Trade Tech 
reported that some 6,000 people a year are tested in 
that school, which employs only three counselors and 
one assistant dean of counseling. The staff is augmented 
by instructor-counselors, well qualified to counsel in 
their field, who confer with the students after test 
score evaluations. The testing program includes apti- 
tude tests for all of the 55 trades taught. 

The need for counseling programs directed toward 
other than college-bound students was cited, along 
with the need for more positive feelings among 
counselors about vocations. Because of their academic 
backgrounds, counselors are sometimes uncomfort- 
able when they get involved -with counseling in voca- 
tions. Reeducation of parents regarding vocations — 
since almost all parents want their children to go to 
college — was stressed, with parental pressure cited as 
the primary factor affecting a youth’s decisions about 
careers until he leaves high school. 

In the Los Angeles Unified School District, the use 
of parents on panels counseling disadvantaged youth 
has been highly beneficial. The Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation was recommended as a truly helpful group, 
not to be overlooked in involving parents in counsel- 
ing. 

Changes in rigid academic requirements were urged 
to relieve pressure upon vocational programs, while 
the need for additional time in vocational classes and 
for scheduling two or three periods for shop courses 
was also noted, thus indicating the scheduling con- 
flicts that arise between academic and vocational pro- 
grams. 

Vocational education’s lack of prestige was pin- 
pointed by a statement that “we need to dignify all 
work and dignify all phases of the curriculum — not 
just with lip service, but we need to really mean it.” 

Panel Summary 

Dr. Smallenburg summarized by reviewing seven 
areas of agreement: 

1. There is concern for improving counseling and 
guidance on the part of . schools. 

2. There is action — the various groups are taking 
steps to assist youth. 

3. There is vision — the groups represented are look- 
ing ahead to the future. 

4. There is a desire to cooperate. 

5. There is agreement on the importance of the 
counselor. 

6. There is a shift in emphasis noted toward voca- 
tions. 

7. Problems still exist — financial, administrative and 
intraprofessional. 
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DISCUSSION SECTION TEN 

The Responsibility of the Department 
of Education for Vocational Education 



The theme for this session developed from three 
questions: 

• What kind of organization of the State Department 
of Education would be best? 

• What kind of leadership should the Department 
offer? 

• What is the role of the Department in maintaining 
educational standards? 

The discussion was guided by these questions, and 
this report is structured accordingly. (In this report, 
“Department” is the term used to identify the Voca- 
tional Education Section of the California State De- 
partment of Education.) 

Organization 

The dominant topic was communication. New com- 
munication practices must be instituted. The Depart- 
ment should serve as an information center, actively 
communicating with all agencies involved in voca- 
tional education. Information from these sources 
should be readily available to interested persons or 
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ichools. Of primary importance is liaison 
;stcd groups outside vocational education. Simple, 
lexible methods of reporting to the Department 
ihould be devised. 

The Department should have available a number of 
ipccialists for consultation. 'These specialists should be 
ipecificallv acquainted with the problems of a given 
cvel ( junior high, high school, junior college, or 
idult) of vocational education and also identified with 
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a specific field. They should devise evaluation pro- 
cedures which could be used by schools to determine 
the effectiveness of their vocational programs. The 
evaluation process should be administered by the 
schools, but specialists should be available for consul- 
tation upon request. 

Research in the Department should be directed to- 
ward investigations on a statewide or areawide basis. 
Efforts should emphasize industrial and occupational 
trends, identification of geographic and technical 
areas, identification of entry occupations, and prob- 
lems which school districts cannot handle unaided. 

Leadership 

Liaison with industry and unions should be a pri- 
mary activity of the Department. The vital importance 
of communications was given the most emphasis by 
both panel members and the audience. 

The Department should serve as mediator and give 
direction in vocational education problems which in- 
volve schools, labor, industry, and other groups. 
Articulation and coordination, especially between high 
school and junior college vocational programs, should 
originate with the Department. 

The Department should take active leadership in the 
improvement of vocational teacher training. Revision 
of teacher training practices is necessary. Sources for 
teachers should be identified, and new techniques for 
selecting, upgrading, and updating vocational teachers 
should be instituted. Teaching internship programs 
should be expanded and improved. 



It was suggested that the existence of a master plan 
for vocational education would assist management and 
labor to coordinate their programs with the Depart- 
ment of Education. Another suggestion made was that 
the Department should not enter into political activity. 

Standards 

Performance, employment, and training standards 
should be in agreement. The establishment of stand- 
ards for terminology and performance should be the 
responsibility of the Department. 

The problem of the many agencies operating in 
vocational education came up in this discussion of 
standards and qualifications. Without coordination, 
any given set of performance standards may not meet 
the requirements of industry. As an illustration, the 
typing performance specifications of the State Depart- ‘ 
ment of Employment were claimed to be inadequate 
for industry. It was felt that the Department should 
be the source and coordinator of final standards. ■* 

Concern was also expressed over the existence of 
dual standards for academic and vocational instruction. 
No decisions or recommendations evolved from this 
discussion. 

Other Recommendations 

The use of project teams may be the solution to the 
problem of rapid change. Area “skill centers” should 
be formed. Each junior college should be a top-quality 
vocational school. Coordinated efforts would avoid 
costly, useless duplications among the junior colleges. 
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DISCUSSION SECTION ELEVEN 



Financing Vocational Education 



The financial aspects of vocational education are 
both complex and crucial — complex because of the 
variety of federal, state, and local fundings; crucial 
because adequate financing is basic to the quality and 
availability of vocational education programs. This 
section was concerned with the manner in which voca- 
tional education may be accorded the financial support 
essential to its improvement and future development. 

Providing good vocational education is not only a 
state and local problem; it is also a national problem. 
Financing vocational education is not the responsibility 
of any single segment of government — local, state, or 
federal — but of all levels of government, plus business 
and industry. The cost of the present vocational edu- 
cation program should be examined in view of its 
socioeconomic aspects, present support, real and/or 
hidden costs, and possible sources of adequate financial 
support. The panelists reviewing these areas were well- 
known southern California educators who have been 
associated with vocational education for many years. 

Sociological Aspects of the Costs 

“In the field of vocational education, we are in 
grave danger of being inundated by technological 
changes.” 

A review of the amount of energy expended for 
goods and services by man, animals, and machines from 
1800 to 1900 shows that the energy expended by man 
was reduced 38 percent, the energy expended by ani- 
mals was reduced 35 percent, and the energy expended 
by machines was increased 533 percent. The average 
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work week in 1800 was 70 hours, and the projected 
work week for 1970 is 37.5 hours. The value of average 
daily production has changed from 27 cents in 1800 
to a projected $5.02 in 1970 (both figures based on 
1947 dollars). These figures should clearly indicate 
that man’s productive skills have been able to keep up 
with the growth of mechanization. How much would 
the forecast, or the present, value of average daily 
production be if man could have immediately imple- 
mented discoveries and inventions of processes and 
machines? 

Usually seven to 12 years elapse before discoveries 
are accepted and implemented. This time lag should 
give prospective displaced workers adequate time to 







acquire new skills. However, workers have a natural 
reluctance to prepare for new jobs until they are out 
of work. Also, in select areas — usually government or 
secret industrial areas — the implementation of a new 
discovery must wait until qualified personnel arc 
trained. It behooves vocational education to establish 
communication lines in these special areas. 

If vocational education can shorten the time lag in 
implementing discoveries, the economic cost to the 
gross national product caused by technological ad- 
vances can be greatly reduced. If the work force had 
been no better prepared in 1960 than it was in 1950, 
our national production in 1960 would have been 10 
percent less than it actually was. 

Advancing technology is changing the composition 
of the work force in the United States. The large 
proportion of unskilled laborers is being supplanted 
by a large proportion of skilled, clerical, and profes- 
sional workers. 

According to a study conducted in San Diego, 80 
percent of the unskilled labor group had less than a 
high school education. The dependents of this group 



represented 62 percent of the high school dropouts. 
This study also showed that the average intelligence 
level of the dropouts was very close to that of the 
high school graduates. Therefore, Dr. Fawcett be- 
lieves that dropouts will decrease in number as the 
skills of their parents are upgraded and parents con- 
comitantly overcome their resistance to change. The 
person entering the labor market today must expect 
to have to learn another skill within his lifetime. 

The Real Costs of Vocational Education 

“If we are going to increase the gross national prod- 
uct . . . we are inching up on a total commitment 
to education.” 

Before the community is asked to support program 
expansion or a new program, time and money must 
be spent developing the plan for presentation. I he 
California Plan for Vocational Education recognizes 
that the public wants to know the intent and princi- 
ples of the various programs. Presentations of pro- 
posals are very important in order to get public com- 
mitment. 







Hidden costs should be included in the school dis- 
trict plan — costs for expansion, program development, 
and future programs. Other hidden costs for equip- 
ment maintenance, spare parts, depreciation, and 
personnel salaries should also be included. The total 
, vocational education program should be shown, in- 
cluding both the present and the new proposal, so 
that their impact on future expenditures can be 
recognized. 

Mr. McMullen observed that school financing is 
moving toward the program budgeting concept to 
evaluate the cost of education. If the federal govern- 
ment should use funding procedures similar to those 
used by the Department of Defense, this could work 
a handicap on school districts. 

Another hidden cost to be considered relates to the 
timing of disbursement once a program is accepted. 
All of the program money should be allocated imme- 
diately to the local level to reduce the time it takes to 
implement the program. 

Financial support for vocational education comes 
from the school district, with dollar-matching funds 



coming from the federal government to the state gov- 
ernment for distribution and planning. In the past, the 
Smith-Hughes Act has been the major source of funds 
for vocational education, and it is still in effect with 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963. Other laws in 
the past have not been as liberal as the act of 1963, but 
they have recognized the need for retraining. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 is designed 
to maintain, extend, and improve existing programs 
and to develop new programs of vocational education. 
This program requires evaluation to improve quality 
and to give the taxpayer more for his money. 

The latest act which has made available large un- 
tapped funds for retraining is the Antipoverty Bill, 
officially known as the Economic Opportunities Act 
of 1964. This act has a very broad base, but there has 
not been enough time to evaluate its effect on voca- 
tional education. The wording of the act may be con- 
strued to mean that the federal government and private 
industry could operate a program which parallels the 
present vocational education program in the commu- 
nity. Such a program is now being attempted in Orange 
County. 

Mr. Stanger stated, “The total education cost is 
supported 57 percent by local funds, 40 percent by 
state funds, 2 percent by federal funds, and 1 percent 
by miscellaneous funds.” The local contribution has 
been increasing, and the state portion has been de- 
creasing. The miscellaneous group includes business, 
industry, and trust funds. 

Vocational educators prefer federal support but not 
federal control or competition. 




Possible Solutions for Adequate Financing 

Mr. Stephenson presented a list of principles or basic 
rules which, if followed, could solve some of the prob- 
lems of adequate financial support for vocational edu- 
cation. He emphasized the area of excess costs: “Any 
method of financing vocational education should pro- 
vide for legitimate excess costs.” The precedent of 
excess-cost basis already has been established in edu- 
cational programs for the physically handicapped, 
mentally retarded, and gifted, and in compensatory 
education as well. 

Excess costs develop in the need for special equip- 
ment and supplies, in machine depreciation and obso- 
lescence, and in .machine replacement. Some of these 
costs must be borne if workers are to be trained in 
specialized mechanical skills. 

Mr. Stephenson believes there are adequate funds 
available for the present vocational education pro- 
grams if the funds are distributed properly. Proper 
distribution requires cooperation among all the people 
associated with vocational education. 

Summary 

Losses in the gross national product could be greatly 
reduced by adequate vocational education programs. 



It is vocational education’s responsibility to reduce, 
and possibly close, the gap between the time tech- 
nological discoveries are made and the time of their 
implementation. Communication lines must be set up 
among industry, potential workers, and vocational 
educators so that retraining may begin earlier and re- 
duce the time lag. 

New money has been appropriated for vocational 
education to supplement the present vocational pro- 
grams, but more importantly to expand the present 
program and to develop new and better occupational 
preparation. Planning, evaluating, and budgeting of all 
programs are needed, and the costs of these phases must 
be recognized as necessary costs. Program proposals 
should be complete and have some uniformity so that- 
better decisions can be made and also so the proposals ». 
will have a greater chance of acceptance. Vocational 
education must be recognized as an excess-cost pro- 
gram, and it should be presented and compared with A 
other excess-cost programs. 

The new money available could imply new con- 
trols, so it behooves the local vocational education 
system to maintain and improve its coverage and 
quality. There is no reason for the federal govern- 
ment to run a duplicate system in the same com- 
munity. 
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